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THE CORONATION AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


ANCIENT FORMS AND MODERN CONTENT 


Everything at Westminster remains as of yore, while Aachen and Rheims are desolate. 
There is no longer an Imperator Romanorum. Even the Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns 
have had to lay aside their Imperial titles, and the crown, sceptre, and robes of the old 
Imperial Treasury are gazed at as exhibits in a museum. In France not even this memory 
of the past survives, for the French, even more rudely than the English of the Commonwealth, 
destroyed every trace of their monarchy. . . . If we look more widely about us, we shall see 
on every side old state traditions flung on the rubbish heap. There is hardly a country that 
has succeeded in so continually adapting its medieval institutions as to avoid their complete 
overthrow or their entire reconstruction. Indeed, it is one of the symptoms of our age that 
countries, in the enjoyment of newly awakened powers, create an entirely new form of state 
and consciously throw the past aside. In the midst of these scenes of construction and destruc- 
tion, no tokens of the past as symbols of the present remain in existence, save the Cathedra 
Sancti Petri at Rome, and the Chair of King Edward at Westminster. 

P. E. Schramm.* 


The only part of the coronation in June which may possibly be historical is the ceremony 
in the Abbey. . . . The coronation ceremonies used to illustrate in a remarkable way the 
constitution of this realm: the coming coronation will rather give the impression of a breach 
with traditions, and will therefore become all but meaningless save that it will expose to all 


men how commonplace are the ideas of officials. 
L. G. Wickham Legg.t 


HESE two passages were written in contemplation of different corona- 
tions—the German scholar looked forward to that of George VI, the 
English (who is now the doyen of our coronation antiquaries) to that of 
Edward VII. But little significant change was made between the two cere- 
monies; and both judgments are relevant to the forthcoming coronation of 
Elizabeth II. We have in our rite for the sacring of kings and queens a unique 
and glorious epitome of a thousand years of our history; but the wealth of its 
associations may yet be wasted for lack of understanding and imagination 
among those who have the task of presenting the traditional pageant against 
the background of the British Commonwealth of Nations as it exists in 1953. 
Iconoclasm is not now the danger; rather is it that there will be just enough 
study of the past to ensure a slavish following of the precedents, but not 
enough real comprehension to engender that confidence which distinguishes 
between the essence and the inessentials, and dares to alter some of the forms 
drastically, in order to express the spirit more fully. 
Already the paltry innovations which began with the “Half-Crownation” 
of William IV and the “Penny Crowning” of Victoria are being treated as 


* A History of the English Coronation, pp. 104-5. 
t In The Ancester, vol. i, pp. 224-5. 
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precedents no less venerable than the continuous tradition of medieval 
England. Preparations are again being made to disfigure the west front of 
Westminster Abbey by building the temporary annexe believed in Whitehall 
to be necessary for marshalling the processions which for six hundred years 
used to assemble under the noble hammerbeams of Westminster Hall. The 
choice of date is characteristic. The rubric of the fourteenth-century Liber 
Regalis ordains that the coronation shall take place on a Sunday or some great 
feast. Next year it happens that Whit-Sunday—the Feast of the Holy Spirit 
whose blessing is to be invoked upon the Queen—falls upon Empire Day. 
Ignoring this superb opportunity, the authorities have chosen June 2, a 
meaningless date (unless perhaps as the Vigil of the Derby), mainly, it is 
understood, for the convenience of the English provincial mayors, whose 
election is fixed by statute at such a time that most of May will be occupied 
by municipal party controversy. It is an ironical comment on this shrewd 
departmental calculation that the most vehement objections to the date chosen 
have come from the municipal politicians themselves, on the ground that the 
outgoing mayors, who have had the burden of local preparations, will be 
deprived of their place of honour on the day. Such is the Nemesis that awaits 
the commonplace ideas of officials. 


The Crown Imperial 


MPIRE day may be ignored; but the Imperial Commonwealth must not. 

It has never yet had proper recognition in the inauguration of its 
supreme representative. The central problem of the coronation may be 
epitomized thus : in the sanctuary the crown set on the Queen’s head is called 
the Crown of St. Edward; but she comes forth to her people wearing the 
Imperial State Crown. The purpose of the ceremony is the solemn re- 
dedication of all the peoples of the Corrznonwealth in her person; that is, of 
seven independent nations, in each of which she is the head of society; of a 
great Asiatic Republic, to whose citizens she is the symbol of their free 
association with their brethren round the globe; and of a large number of 
communities in tutelage, who look forward to progressive emancipation 
under her suzerainty. But the form—and it is on the antiquity and continuity 
of the forms that most of their romance and hold on men’s veneration 
depend—is substantially the same that was observed for Anglo-Saxon kings 
holding a few southern shires of England in precarious resistance against the 
heathen Danes. 

This design of the whole rite as an English coronation could not be altered 
without destroying it; for it is all founded upon a compact between the 
Throne of Wessex and the See of Canterbury, and emphasizes the historical 
fact that the State in England grew up under the protection of the Church. 
Nor is it desirable to alter it; for it remains the evidence—against plausible 
but fallacious legal arguments to the contrary—that there is only one Crown 
of the Commonwealth, and not half-a-dozen crowns fortuitously united on a 
single head. The Crown of England, by the treaties and legislation of 1707 
and 1800, has indeed been converted into the Crown of the United Kingdom; 
but the constitutional position today is that all the Queen’s self-governing 
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Dominions overseas freely accept its wearer as their own Sovereign, on the 
understanding, expressed in the Preamble to the Statute of Westminster, that 
the laws regulating the succession to the Crown shall not be altered save by 
their unanimous consent. 

It still remains true that, if the whole Commonwealth is to revolve about a 
Crown bestowed in England by English rites, the representative persons of 
the whole Commonwealth ought to take an active part in the performance of 
those rites. Fortunately there is no legal obstacle to their doing so; for not- 
withstanding the recent legislation establishing separate “citizenship” for all 
the Dominions, it has been expressly enacted at Westminster that the holders 
of all these citizenships shall retain the unabated rights of British subjects in 
the United Kingdom. But the first difficulty about giving the Commonwealth 
its due in the Coronation is the physical difficulty of finding room for its 
representatives in Westminster Abbey. No doubt they will in any case be 
offered positions of honour as spectators in the stalls or elsewhere. The proper 
place, however, for those laymen whose presence is a part of the ceremony is 
in the two transepts immediately adjacent to the central space or Theatre. 
Now the first claim on these places belongs traditionally to the lay peerage— 
a body a few score strong when Henry III built the present Abbey Church, 
but now swollen to something like 800, each of whom, if married, is also 
entitled to a place for his wife. 


“If this were only cleared away,” 
They said, “it would be grand.” 


The suggestion has been made by Mr. John Grigg* that the general body 


of the peers and their ladies, who are not qualified by public eminence in 
addition to their peerage, shall cease to be invited, and the hundreds of places 
thus set free be used to ensure a really worthy participation of the Common- 
wealth in the proceedings. It is a very reasonable proposal; but if it is hastily 
adopted without considering its implications violence may be done to an 
essential theme of the coronation, the conception of the Three Estates of the 
Realm. The lords temporal of the Second Estate choose the Sovereign, the 
Third Estate of the people accept her, and then the First Estate, the lords 
spiritual, consecrate her. Save that the electing function of the lords is now 
shared with the House of Commons and embodied in the statute law of 


succession, this is still the position, and it requires to be expressed in the 
coronation ceremony. 


Ancient Elements of the Rite 
ie will presently be suggested that there is a way of making room for the 
Commonwealth in the Abbey while doing justice to the corporate right 
of the whole peerage to discharge its historic function. But it will first be 
necessary to take note of the complete cycle of ceremonies, as they first 
became discernible in the records of the coronation of King Richard I in 1189 
and were continued with little important change down to that of King 


* In The National and English Review for August 1952, p. 83. 
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George IV in 1821. For most of those six and a half centuries the elements 
were as follows: 


I. The Occupation of the Tower of London, by which on the eve of the 
coronation the claimant of the Throne assured himself of control over the 
capital. 


. The Progress through the City to Westminster in order to show the claimant 
to the populace. 

. The Enthronement in Westminster Hall. 

. The Procession from the Hall to the Abbey. 


. The presentation of the King-elect to the assembled congregation, and their 
Recognition of him as their lawful sovereign. 


. The Oath administered by the Archbishop, to protect religion, execute 
justice, and govern according to law. 


. The Unetion, or solemn consecration to the kingly office. 


. The Investiture, in which the anointed King was arrayed with the symbolic 
robes and insignia of royalty, including the Crown. 


. The Inthronization in the high seat of majesty. 

. The tender of Fealty by the bishops and of Homage by the temporal lords. 
. The Holy Communion. 

. The Recess or processional departure. 


. The Banquet, at which the crowned Sovereign feasted with his dignitaries 
of Church and State, and tenants in serjeanty rendered their ancient 
services. (The most famous of these were the challenge to rival claimants 
to do battle with the lord of the manor of Scrivelsby, and the presentation 


of a mess of maupigernoun by the lord of the manor of Addington, 
successor in title to Tezelin, the Conqueror’s cook.) 


Of these elements the Unction is the spiritual focus of the whole rite. The 
Investiture depends upon it, for it is only when the heiress has undergone 
this mystical sanctification that she is qualified to wear the garments and 
handle the emblems which belong to the dignity of a queen. The prayers and 
antiphons which are the vehicle of these proceedings constitute the corona- 
tion service proper. Most of them are of great antiquity. It is true that they 
have not emerged unscathed from the sectarian conflicts of the past and the 
attentions of mediocre translators from the Latin; and many liturgical scholars 
have pleaded that a comprehensive revision and rearrangement of the whole 
text is long overdue. But this is a matter for theologians. In a political review 
it is sufficient to assume that the religious fundamentals must not be tampered 
with, although it will be argued presently that the actual persons who take 
a ceremonial part in the Investiture need to be reconsidered. 

Constitutionally, the kernel of the ceremony is the Oath. Its unchangeable 
essence is a declaration that the Sovereign is subject to the law, and will not 
be consecrated until she has made public acknowledgement of that fact. But 
its terms can be and often have been varied to correspond with the develop- 
ment of the law itself—so much so, indeed, that the history of the Oath is 
a key to the whole constitutional history of the monarchy; and as it was 
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redrafted* for King George VI it already contained explicit allusion to the 
distinct laws of the various self-governing nations of the Empire. This is at 


present the one acknowledgement in the whole ceremony of the existence of 
the Commonwealth. 


The Secondary Ceremonies 


OMPARED with the Unction, the Investiture and the Oath, the other 
C elements of the ritual may be more freely, though still reverently and 
cautiously, manipulated in order to correspond with modern realities, with- 
out fatally injuring the structure of the whole. The Banquet has not been 
given since the “Gothick” coronation of George IV; and, although for the 
sake of its picturesque incidents it may be hoped that it has not been for ever 
abandoned, and that our children at least may see a Dymoke of Scrivelsby 
ride again into Westminster Hall and fling down his gage of defiance, it is 
clear that the present straitened times are not appropriate for the revival of so 
lavish a function. The Occupation of the Tower, and with it the Progress 
through the City, was abandoned by James II, perhaps owing to the ruined 
state of London after the Great Fire; and after nearly three centuries and 
a great shift of population in the capital they may be recognized as finally 
obsolete. Their place has been taken by the Exterior Cavalcade, or march 
from Buckingham Palace to Westminster, which though without historical 
association or constitutional significance, gives the opportunity for a magnifi- 
cent pageant, and especially for contingents from every part of the Queen’s 
Dominions to be seen by the people. 

If, however, the Enthronement in Westminster Hall, suspended in 1831, 
could now be restored to its proper place at the beginning of the day’s 
proceedings, it would simultaneously fulfil the hopes of many lovers of 
antiquity and clear the way for an urgent modernization of the ceremony in 
the Abbey. It is an operation which legitimately concerns the United King- 
dom alone; it is carried out by the temporal lords, who raise the Queen into 
a marble chair set upon the Queen’s Bench, her seat of justice. This enthrone- 
ment is believed to descend from the custom of the Teutonic warbands of 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion: the comitatus, or close companions in battle of 
the dead chief, having chosen his successor, elevated him on a shield and 
carried him round the camp to show him to the warriors. If the whole lay 
peerage can co-operate to perform again this, their most ancient part in the 
coronation, then they can more reasonably be asked to make a sacrifice in the 
interest of their fellow subjects overseas, and be represented in the Abbey 
merely by a delegation (without prejudice to their claim as distinguished 
guests to seats in the general congregation). The delegates might be the 
peers of the blood royal and the premier duke, marquess, earl, viscount and 
baron of each of the three Kingdoms, and perhaps also a lord of appeal and 
the senior baroness by writ. If the House of Commons, as is reasonable, were 
offered a share in the Enthronement with the lords, their Speaker anda depu- 
tation of similar numbers could be added, and more space in the Abbey would 


* The terms of the Oath having been fixed by statute since 1689, it has been 
questioned whether the revision of 1937 was made in proper legal form. 
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be set free. After the Enthronement the delegation, however composed, 
would present the Queen-elect to the bishops and the Westminster clergy, 
arriving from the Abbey to conduct her to the sanctuary, and the ancient 
Procession would then be formed. It has its own traditional symbolism, in- 
cluding, for instance, the right, as old as the twelfth century, of the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports to carry a canopy over the Sovereign in token, perhaps, of 
the responsibility of sea power for the protection of the realm. 

If these suggestions can be adopted in full, hundreds of places will be 
vacated in the transepts which have been occupied hitherto by the members 
of the two Houses and their ladies. They could be filled by allotting the seats 
of the Commons to delegations from all the legislatures of the Common- 
wealth and Empire—whether sovereign or subordinate—and those of the 
Lords, immediately adjoining the Throne, to the official representatives of 
the Governors General and Governors, who for this purpose should be 
instructed to send (or bring) delegates drawn from the native races of their 
territories. The Provinces of Canada and the States of Australia, which have 
their direct relationship to the Crown, should be represented in addition to 
the federal governments. Each delegation should bear some flag or other 
symbol of the territory it represents. 


In the Sanctuary 


HE active part of the proposed government delegations will be discussed 
in a moment. Meanwhile it may be considered whether room can be 
found for the Commonwealth to participate in the central rites themselves, 
If this privilege may be limited to the self-governing members, it should be 


possible to associate them with the Investiture. 

It is not the purpose of this article to trespass far upon the strictly ecclesias- 
tical domain; but if the Archbishop of Canterbury has thought of inviting 
bishops from the Queen’s oversea realms to assist him in conducting the rite, 
he may be reminded of the precedent created by his predecessor Baldwin, 
who extended this courtesy to Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, at the first 
coronation of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

On the secular side, those who stand closest to the Queen are the four 
Great Officers of State and the lords appointed to carry the swords and other 
regalia. Of the Officers of State, the dignity of the junior, the Earl Marshal, is 
firmly fixed in the family of Howard by letters patent of 1672; and no one 
who remembers how ably the present Duke of Norfolk, though but a young 
man, presided over the arrangements for the coronation of George VI would 
wish it otherwise. But it may be thought that he is sufficient to represent the 
English nobility at this high level of ceremonial rank. 

The office of the Lord High Steward of England has been in the Sovereign’s 
hand since the last hereditary Steward himself seized the Crown in 1399; and 
that of Lord High Constable since the last hereditary Constable was beheaded 
on suspicion of aiming at the Throne in 1521. Lest the danger should recur, 
these great dignities have never been regranted for a longer term than the 
single day of a coronation or the period necessary for the Steward to preside 
over the trial of a peer. 
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The question of the Lord Great Chamberlain is more complex. The office 
still purports to be held under the grant in fee made by Henry I to Aubrey de 
Vere, first Earl of Oxford, in 1133. When the 14th Earl died in 1526, leaving 
three sisters as his co-heirs, Henry VIII treated the office as having lapsed to 
the Crown; and the Privy Council in 1547 judged that he was right. However, 
a misunderstanding of tlic facts caused the office to be revived in the cadet 
line of Vere in 1558; and thereafter one legal muddle piled upon another (in 
1626, 1781 and 1902) has led on to the present absurd position, in which the 
office is held to be divided in unequal shares between two peers and five 
ladies,* none of whom is either the heir male or an heir general of Aubrey de 
Vere. But in the last fifty years research has done much to clear up the obscuri- 
ties of the law and the pedigree; and if the matter could be brought again 
before the House of Lords it is probable that the rejection of the Crown’s 
case in 1902 would be reversed, that Henry VIII would be found to have been 
right, and that the office would be judged to be at the Queen’s disposal. 

Four ceremonial swords have a part in the Investiture and are eventually 
drawn and held aloft about the enthroned Queen. (One of them, it is of 
interest for our present purpose to note, was carried by a vassal from outside 
England, the King of Scots, at the coronation of William Rufus.) They are 
the Sword of State, the Swords of Spiritual and Temporal Justice, and 
Curtana, the pointless Sword of Mercy. There is also the so-called Sword in 
the Purple Sheath, which at one point is used as a substitute for the Sword of 
State. The right to carry each of these swords was at one time attached to 
some peerage dignity; but in every case the peerage concerned has become 
extinct, and though some noblemen habitually petition the Court of Claims 
for the grace of the Sovereign to follow in the footsteps of their ancestors, 
who may have carried a sword in the eighteenth century, “they make no 
claim of right”. Thus these prominent positions in the Abbey are also at the 
Queen’s disposal. 

One of the great Offices of State+ may need to be reserved for Prince 
Philip; for otherwise he would have no larger part in the ceremony than 
belongs to his dignity as a duke. The others, and the privilege of carrying the 
swords, might appropriately be given to statesmen or commanders represent- 
ing the oversea realms of the Commonwealth. (If more are needed, there are 
other items of the regalia, such as the Orb; but probably the Indian Republic 
would consider that this form of symbolic service is not suited to its special 
status.) If it be thought that, say, Canadian or Pakistani Ministers would 
appear incongruous in the midst of the velvet and minever and gilded coronets 
of the English peerage, there is an easy remedy. It is within the power of the 
Sovereign, as the Fountain of Honour, to institute a Privy Council of the 

* One of these ladies, the holder of a twentieth share, is herself likely to be succeeded in 
the next generation by her five daughters as co-heiresses. Each of these, or her descendant, 
under the present ruling, will have a claim to officiate at one coronation in every hundred. 
How long before the reductio ad absurdum of the judgment of 1781 is acknowledged ? 

+ Preferably that of Lord Great Chamberlain, if control of it can be recovered for the 
Crown; first, because the Chamberlain stands in the most intimate personal relation to the 


Sovereign, and secondly, because he has duties between coronations, in the nominal 
charge of the Palace of Westminster. 
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Commonwealth, nominate to it the outstanding statesmen of all her realms, 
and extend to each member some such privilege as that already enjoyed by 
the Lord Mayor of London, who is entitled on eccasions of state to wear the 
robes of an earl. 

It might also be considered whether, at the point of the proceedings at 
which the Queen exchanges the Crown of St. Edward for the lighter and more 
gorgeous Imperial State Crown, these representatives of the Commonwealth 
might not collectively take part in the ceremony (for which no form is at 
present appointed) of setting it on her head. If this were done, it would be a 
suitable occasion for giving the emblem a new name, such as “the Crown of 
the Commonwealth”. 

After the Investiture, the Queen is conducted to her Throne, and, being 
“lifted” into it by bishops and peers, the symbolic power of Church and 
State, takes formal possession of her Kingdom. It is clearly desirable that this 
should be regarded as an installation valid for the whole Commonwealth, and 
not for the United Kingdom alone; and the way to convey this meaning is by 
expanding the ceremony that follows. 

At present, the next stage is for the lords spiritual to do their fealty and 
the lords temporal their homage. Until recently each bishop and peer 
approached the Sovereign separately; but now* only the senior of each rank 
in the hierarchy or the peerage comes in person to the Throne, the rest 
kneeling in their places and repeating the words with him. The inordinate 
length of the process having been thus curtailed, there is again a void that 
the Commonwealth might fill, No doubt it would be incongruous for a 
twentieth-century Nigerian or Malay to vow in the feudal form to become 
the Queen’s “liege man of life and limb and of earthly worship”. Instead, why 
should not each Dominion or Colonial delegation (to which it has been 
suggested above that seats in the transepts should be given), together with 
the standard-bearers of England, Scotland and Northern Ireland, who already 
attend in the Abbey, advance in turn to the Throne and, professing their 
loyalty in their own language, dip their banner and perhaps leave it at the 
feet of the Queen? 

These few suggestions towards making the coronation more fully repre- 
sentative of the devotion of many peoples to the Queen’s office and person 
are offered with a full sense of the vast and venerable tradition which gives to 
the rite its hold on men’s imagination. It is hoped that they will be found 
not needlessly subversive of the ancient forms, and faithful to the timeless 
spirit they embody. 

* There appears to have been an early precedent for the shortened form of the homage 
at the coronation of Queen Marty I. 





‘RESURGENT FRANCE 


“THE LEADERSHIP OF M. PINAY 


HIS looks, after all, like being a good year for France. Morale is better 

and, compared with last year, 1952 has so far seen a marked improve- 
ment in both the political and the economic outlook. Each depends on 
the other and both have been changed by the remarkable successes of 
M. Pinay’s Government. The results of his attack on inflation do not yet com- 
pare with the relative stability of 1949, nor is the franc on so favourable a 
basis as it had reached in 1948. But in the light of the uncontrollable spirals of 
1951, the widening budget deficit and the succession of government crises 
which preceded his accession, M. Pinay’s achievements have been of no 
mean order. They certainly include the removal for the time being of the 
possible dangers of serious social unrest and the advent of some form of 
authoritarian régime. 

Judging by experience since the war, M. Pinay’s chances of prolonged 
survival after the Assembly meets again in the autumn do not look very 
good. Nevertheless, if only half the explanations of his success are right, he 
should logically survive for some time yet. Though he is an entire new- 
comer to the higher ranks of government and no self-seeker, it has been 
widely pointed out that his own personal qualities of drive and directness 
have made a deep impression on those around him. He has brought to bear 
on government business the character, principles and experience which have 
made him a sound business man. He has introduced and carried through the 
Assembly a programme of economic readjustment which, once he could 
evoke enough confidence to give it a chance, proved capable of commanding 
a wider political support than was afforded to any of his predecessors. He 
and his Minister of the Interior, M. Charles Brune, have not shrunk from 
using force and determination in the clash provoked against them by the 
Communists, and it is they, not the Communists, who have come off best. 
Last but not least, by leading France through to the last stage of the current 
negotiations with Germany, the present Cabinet has brought to a definite 
culmination the whole web of foreign policy, so carefully and continuously 
spun by M. Schuman in all the many Governments of the last few years. 

All that is true enough. Yet it does not entirely explain why M. Pinay has 
been able to succeed where others have so singularly failed. The full explana- 
tion lies in the timing of his arrival in power. M. Pinay was fortunate in two 
respects, one general and one particular. In general, there had always been 
the probability that 1952 might prove a psychological turning-point in 
French recovery. No one can judge these things precisely and they must al- 
ways remain to some extent a matter of opinion. But 1952 has been long 
enough after the war-time eclipse for the build-up of the West and the gradual 
developments of the post-war era to make their own mark on French morale. 
It is therefore arguable that when President Auriol—to whose frequent 
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shrewdness and wisdom the Fourth Republic already owes a deep debt of 
gratitude—picked out the virtually unknown Antoine Pinay and asked him to 
form a Government that would break the political deadlock into which the 
old hands had manceuvred themselves, the turning-point had come at which 
France might take on a new lease of life. 

In particular, M. Pinay was favoured by a number of healthy political 
factors outside his own control. The main one was the growing disillusion- 
ment of some of General de Gaulle’s followers in the RPF (Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais). They had for some time shown a rising impatience with the 
General’s obstinate and uncompromising refusal to take part in the govern- 
ment of France, and with his cold and self-centred calculation that without 
him the administration would in the end collapse through its own inherent 
inconsistencies. The upshot was that in the first week of July some thirty 
Gaullist deputies broke away from their party’s parliamentary whip—though 
they did not resign from national membership—and gave M. Pinay that 
extra element of support on the Right which made the difference between 
defeat and his survival till the end of the session. His predecessors since the 
general election last year, although reflecting the rightward swing at the polls, 
had never been able to survive the hesitations of Socialist support. 

Another important factor in M. Pinay’s favour was that, before he assumed 
office, the impasse in Parliament had at last reached the point where public 
opinion took a hand. In itself, public reaction to the absence of effective 
government was some sign that Frenchmen were finding their feet again. It 
could not actually make or ensure the existence of a better Government, 
since it is hard under the complicated system of proportional representation 
to hold any French deputy responsible for the consequence of his votes. It 
did, however, help to create a sense of national urgency in the capital. This 
not only had some influence on the deputies themselves but, when M. Pinay 
launched into his economic policies of price-reduction and public borrowing, 
could be turned to practical account. By March of this year, in fact, when 
M. Faure’s coalition collapsed on the familiar disagreement about how to 
meet a budget deficit—the Socialists and MRP (Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire) wanted to increase taxation while the Right wing of Radicals and 
Independents insisted on cutting expenditure—it was plain that the old 
balance of parties could not go on. In spite of holding a general election the 
previous year, France had reached its gravest political crisis since the war. 
Somehow a means had to be found of taking political decisions that would be 
adhered to, and of awakening public conscience against the crippling im- 
moralities of tax evasion on a national scale. Otherwise, constitutional reform 
on the Gaullist or Communist model sooner or later seemed certain. 

The ineptitude of Moscow’s directions to the French Communist party 
provided the third stroke of fortune for M. Pinay. A major Communist 
failure was destined to prove within four months of the formation of M. 
Pinay’s Government that, by 1952, the French people were recovering 
enough of their confidence and sense of realism not to be taken in by the 
tactics of the Communists. As M. Duclos found to his cost when he tried to 
carry out Moscow’s orders for violence in June, French morale was of a 
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different calibre then from the days of the general strike of 1947 or even of 
the efforts with which M. Jules Moch had at one time had to deal. And, no 


less important, the organization of the police had reached a much higher 
pitch of efficiency. 


The Appeal of Neutralism 


HESE, then, were some of the factors which accounted for M. Pinay’s 

success in the late spring and early summer. They reflect a definite im- 
provement in French political health, the more so since it took place at a 
time of diminishing world economic activity, and with a gradual increase in 
the effective burden of rearmament being borne by the Western nations. But, 
however gratifying this improvement may have been in the immediate past, 
what is the outlook for the future ? Has France really found a new soul? Will 
the present constitution of the Fourth Republic now work after all, and 
enable Frenchmen to give themselves what they have so long lacked—good 
government? Is neutralism dead? Is French Communism irretrievably past 
its peak? Can the present type of Government in Paris ever hope to have 
enough confidence, based on public support, to come to terms with Germany 
and to uphold the franc? These are the great questions to which nothing so 
short and possibly transitory as M. Pinay’s experience can give a complete 
answer. It can only point the way. 

Any long-term consideration of basic trends must certainly include an 
examination of the reasons for neutralism and the main sources of Com- 
munist strength. French public-opinion polls in recent months suggest three 
main reasons for neutralism, in so far as it is practically expressed in mis- 
givings about the Western alliance and in lack of full support for a foreign 
policy based on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The first 
is that in their hearts almost all Frenchmen believe there could be no recovery 
from a third world war. Whoever won, it would be a disaster. It would mean 
the end of Western Europe as we know it, and above all the end of France. 
War therefore must be avoided at any cost. For even if France takes little or 
no active part in it, occupation is to be feared almost as war itself—though 
this view is less widely shared than the main horror of war, owing to the 
tendency of individuals to calculate, on the basis of their experience under 
the Germans, how best they themselves could come to terms with their 
Soviet occupiers. French thought therefore is devoted far more to the problem 
of how to avoid war than to that of preparing for it or of winning it if it 
comes. 

The second reason for neutralism is that people want to be neutral. While 
this remains a truism about the mass of mankind the world over, in France 
such an obvious desire is stimulated in several particular ways. It is inspired 
by the calculation that war would be disastrous, by a dislike of capitalism, by 
the spread of pacificist propaganda, by doubt whether Germany or Russia is 
the main enemy, by fear of American intentions and distrust of American 
methods, and by a consequent readiness to believe that both sides in the cold 
war share part of the blame for its existence. French opinion varies from all- 
out support of the Soviet Union to a hundred-per-cent belief in the Atlantic 
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alliance. Few take either extreme view, and the shades of opinion between 
are constantly varying to a much greater degree than in Britain. 

Thirdly, in the last few years the foreign policy of the French Government 
has normally run some way ahead of public opinion. Since 1950 particularly, 
this policy has been developed with a speed and logic which have passed 
over the head of the man in the street. Although aware of some of the prob- 
lems his country has had to face, he has not had to think them out. He is 
unaware either of their intricacies or of the pressure under which France has 
sometimes been placed, both by her allies and by events, in the effort to find 
solutions. Moreover, the lack of internal government, so apparent from in- 
side the country, has not prevented France from having a continuous and, 
compared with the British, unusually dynamic foreign policy. This has been 
expertly handled throughout by one man, M. Robert Schuman, though he 
could not have remained for so long at the Quai d’Orsay if his policy had not 
also had the backing of all who belong to that group of senior politicians 
from whom the recent prime ministers—M. Queuille, M. Pleven and M. 
Faure—have been chosen. It is doubtful, for instance, whether more than a 
fraction of even the well-informed public has understood the full implica- 
tions of any of the three historic proposals with which the French Govern- 
ment—partly under pressure from its leading civil servant, M. Jean Monnet 
—has surprised the Western world in recent years. Even now, the Schuman 
Plan for pooling coal and steel cannot be carried out until a solution has been 
found to the problem of the Saar—and who can yet claim to be able to pro- 
pound that ? Many Frenchmen were certainly appalled at what had been done 
in their name over the European Army when they came to have to back it at 
the Atlantic Council in Lisbon last February. And there is still a good way to 
go before M. Schuman’s latest proposals for a federal European assembly 
prove able this autumn to clinch the ratification of the two new treaties with 
Germany—the contractual agreements and the European Defence Commu- 
nity (EDC)—let alone mature in themselves. 

Judged on the basis of these three reasons for neutralism, France is still 
dangerously neutralist. There has been an improvement in morale with the 
passage of time. There have been a whole series of developments in Western 
policies and defence arrangements in which France has an important part to 
play and is playing it, on the whole, well. But this certainly does not mean 
that the inner doubts have been resolved or that the French act for the same 
motives as the British and the Americans. There is, for instance, much more 
doubt among them whether rearmament helps to prevent war by discourag- 
ing the Soviet leaders or provokes it by frightening them. There is still, even 
among staunchly pro-Western Frenchmen, much more positive distrust of 
the Americans than in, say, Britain; although the Americans in France are 
recognized as protectors, the fact that they are seen every day in uniform 
associates them damagingly with the war which it is to be a supreme object 
to avoid. Meanwhile, fear of the Russians, who are far away, is partly over- 
shadowed by fear of the now rapidly resurgent Germans, and this is a factor 
which is bound to increase in importance with the return of the Germans to 
the international community. Indeed, as the condition of France improves, 
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equipping its people to become more certain partners in the Western alliance, 
the objects of that alliance are themselves becoming more blurred. 


Communism in Decline 


HIS paradoxical tendency is further stimulated by the slight but quite 

distinct decline in Communist strength inside France. On the one hand, 
it is true that a weakening of the French Communists means that France be- 
comes a better ally under the Atlantic Pact. On the other, since many French- 
men continue to find it hard to give more tharra rather negative acceptance to 
the Western policy which events have made inevitable, their support for this 
policy becomes more grudging as they see one of the main apparent reasons 
for it decline in importance. Thus the Russians are to be feared, they under- 
stand, because the Red Army would find so many Communist allies among 
the Western Europeans themselves; yet, if those fifth columns decrease in 
strength, surely that removes part of the Russian threat? An argument of 
this kind has a large content of wishful thinking. So does the one which 
suggests that rearmament has gone far enough the moment it has made a 
Russian walk-over unlikely. All these questions suggest that, in spite of their 
gradual recovery, the French still find it especially difficult to steer a true 
course between their own desires and the hard necessities of the real world. 
This puts, and will go on putting, a brake on optimism for some time to 
come. 

That being said, however, the French Communist decline clearly provides 
several grounds for satisfaction. Indeed, examination of its possible reasons 
provides further evidence of some of the ways in which the underlying trend 
in France is, within limits, encouraging. Perhaps the best method of under- 
standing this is to consider what are in fact the main sources from which 
French Communism draws its strength. The first are admittedly long-term 
factors which no recent events have done anything to alter. The main source 
of Communist strength is the fact that for a whole generation this has been 
primarily a class movement. It has been able to exploit both the Soviet 
myth and the revolutionary working-class traditions of France without fear 
of rivalry or contradiction. It has deliberately fostered in every way the idea 
that the Soviet worker is better off than his Western counterpart, till the 
Russian régime has become confused with the ideal of that same nineteenth- 
century socialism which is the inspiration of working-class revolutionaries 
all over the world—and not least in France. 

Added to this background is the fact that the Communists have a virtual 
monopoly of representing working-class views because the French Socialists 
have been so ineffective. In this respect there has unhappily been no recent 
improvement. Although the Communists only polled 26 per cent of the 
electorate last year compared with 28 per cent in 1946, neither the Socialists 
nor the Catholic progressives of the MRP fared any better; indeed, they 
lost far more votes than the Communists. The decline was due to a swing 
to the Right rather than a swing away from the Communists to the non- 
Communist Left. It may be argued that the growing social isolation of 
Communists in France may tend to break down the monopoly of their 
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hold on working-class voters, but it has not done so yet; although it is now 
mal vu in Paris to be a Communist, this new attitude is still confined to the 
intellectuals and bourgeoisie. Compared with Britain, one of the weaknesses of 
modern France is that it has missed the gradual social and political revolution 
of the past decade. This weakness has kept the French Communist party 
strong at a time when the Communist vote in Britain has fallen sharply. The 
French Socialists have never come anywhere near doing what the British 
Labour party has done—combining the winning of power through the Left- 
wing vote with the exercise of power on principles of national interest. 

These are factors of Communist strength which have not materially altered 
during the past few years. Several others have. One is the fear of war. In 
spite of French hesitations, this has undoubtedly receded with the develop- 
ment of plans for Western defence and with the sheer passage of time. All 
through Western Europe fear was one of the prime reasons why people 
first voted Communist in the aftermath of the last war. Naturally the Com- 
munists have exploited it up to the hilt in France, with hints of reprisals and 
encouragement of the urge to reinsure against defeat and occupation. But, 
while the possible scope for their tactics is suggested by the 12 million 
signatures for the Stockholm peace appeal, the Communist voting strength 
has declined to around 5 million. 

Another diminishing source of Communist strength today is the patriotic 
myth, the idea so carefully fostered—and by no means without foundation— 
that the resistance movement against the Germans was virtually all Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-led. Although the experiences of war-time 
still exercise a remarkable influence on French political life, this influence is 
not what it was; in the nature of things it is now likely to decline fairly 
steadily. Again, in the early days after the war the Communists were able to 
filter into key public positions throughout the State; down to 1947 they 
played a prominent part in the Government, in the press, on the radio, in the 
army, and in the judiciary. Today they have been winkled out of nearly all 
these positions through the sustained efforts of successive Governments. 

Lastly, there is the wide scope for Communist propaganda and action in 
the economic and social fields. The party’s central bastion is the low standard 
of living of the worker. Operating through the trade unions, the Commu- 
nists brought France to the brink of civil war in 1947. Today, membership 
of the Communist-controlled CGT has fallen from 6 millions at its peak to 
about half that figure, and the failure of the strikes called at the end of May 
was the most crushing defeat of its kind which the Communists have yet 
suffered. The workers’ refusal to follow the Communists into either political 
strikes or militant action against the police showed that the party could no 
longer manipulate the masses to serve Moscow. This setback had the added 
significance that, while the riots in Paris were so patently in aid of Soviet 
policy with scarcely even a veiled reference to French interests, it is this very 
subservience to a purely alien rule which has lately hammered a wedge be- 
tween the 600,000 party members and the other 4} million people who vote 
Communist at elections. A recent public-opinion poll showed that, of those 
who vote Communist, only one in seventeen spoke of “shaking off the 
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American yoke”, only one in ten laid stress on the class struggle, and only 
one in four had any genuine feeling of solidarity with the Soviet Union. 
They were primarily concerned with more stable economic conditions and 


with political reform by more consistent and effective parliamentary govern- 
ments. 


Convalescence and the Risk of Relapse 


HIS, then, is the France of 1952. It is a country where morale is building 
up as convalescence proceeds, and where a point has been reached which 
could mark the beginning of a new acceleration in the improvement. On the 
other hand, almost everything still depends on a continued and adequate 
flow of economic, moral and military support from France’s allies. It is 
more than ever essential, for instance, not to sacrifice, or appear to sacrifice, 
French interests for German at this critical stage of West European integra- 
tion; in any case, although Western Europe might conceivably be defended 
without the Germans, it certainly could not be without the French. 
Equally, in terms of everyday internal affairs, the French Government’s 
success is vital in the present struggle to check inflation, stabilize the economy 
and improve the lot of the French worker. Unfortunately, the dilemma is to 
make any real impression on such a vast problem while at the same time 
financing rearmament. M. Pinay has scored a valuable point in deferring 
increased taxation by floating as large a loan as he has—the first on this 
scale for several years. He has, however, committed himself to a desperate 
task in trying to stop inflation and avoid devaluation at this late stage. Al- 
though his mixture of persuasion, shrewdness and threats has won him the 
first round in restoring public confidence, a vast amount remains to be done. 
Communism, like tuberculosis, can easily appear to die back only to flare up 
anew if the conditions are right. And, while it is gratifying that things have 
gone fairly well so far this year, the very fact that France is being governed 
by the most conservative cabinet since the war has its own dangers. For the 
ultimate defeat of neutralism and Communism can only come from the Left 


wing. And the gravest weakness on the Left remains the failure of the French 
Socialists. 





THE GERMAN ALLY 


PROSPECTS OF EUROPEAN DEFENCE 


HE two most important steps that have ever been taken to bring the 
nations of Europe together, of their own free will—at least the nations of 
Western Europe—are the Schuman Plan and the agreement to form a Euro- 
pean Defence Community. Germany, a nation that in 1944 was regarded as 
an absolute pariah, is a leading—if not the principal—participant in the 
Schuman Plan and will be a member of the European Defence Community, 
As soon as the Treaty which brings the European Defence Community 
into existence is ratified and enters into force, German rearmament will begin 
in earnest and, this time, with the blessing—albeit in some cases reluctant—of 
the nations of Western Europe and the signatories of the North Atlantic 
Pact. When this Treaty enters into force, 100,000 professional soldiers will 
begin training 400,000 conscripts and will mould them into twelve divisions 
by 1955. In the Treaty the Germans have agreed to contribute twelve divi- 
sions by 1954, but postponement of ratification will inevitably result in a 
year’s delay. These twelve divisions, a smaller force than the French Army, 
will have the support of their own air force and some naval units. 

In order to understand German feeling towards rearmament, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that Germans of the present generation who are middle-aged 
remember the enthusiasm and confidence with which the officers and men of 
the imperial armies marched into Belgium and France and over the Russian 
frontier in 1914, having been brought up on tales of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870 with its easy victories and tiny losses. Those same Germans remem- 
ber still more clearly the defeats and collapse of the autumn of 1918. In 1919 
and 1920, the war having proved a disaster, the Germans were on the whole 
pacificists. In 1925, however, military bands were again in demand. When for 
the second time Germany started a world war under the leadership of Adolf 
Hitler, almost all—save perhaps Hitler himself—had qualms. The “‘phoney” 
war of the winter 1939-40 gave some confidence; the march through the Low 
Countries and France imbued not only the Army and Nazi Party officials but 
the German people as a whole with a conviction that they were the lords of 
Europe and destined to be rulers of the world. However, when the attack 
was launched on the Soviet Union in June 1941, there were misgivings largely 
due to the fact that the British Isles were still unconquered. 

It was not until 1942 that the German people really began to feel the effects 
of the war, and from then on one defeat succeeded another. However, despite 
retreat on all fronts, such was the strength of Goebbels’s propaganda that 
the public remained convinced that the worst that could happen would be an 
armistice followed by a peace negotiated by some other leader than Hitler. 
At the fall of Berlin and the unconditional surrender of their armies, the 
bottom had dropped out of the world in which the Germans had been living, 
and their state of mind can best be described as shell-shocked. For the second 
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time in a generation, despite triumphs at first, they had found that war does 
not pay, and Allied propaganda fell on fertile soil so far as anti-militarism 
and pacificism were concerned. 

The result was that, in 1950 and the first half of 1951, talk of German re- 
armament encountered cynical comment and, in the absence of clear and 
definite leadership, without which the German is lost, the response was Ohne 
mich (Without me!). Little by little the realities of the present political—and 
materiai—situation came to be understood by the average German town- 
dweller and peasant. Consequently the lead now given by the Chancellor, 
Dr. Adenauer, is being followed, though this lead is very different from the 
violent exhortations which the Germans followed so enthusiastically in the 
decade 1933 to 1943. 


Parties and International Policy 


bi is against this background that the policies of the various political parties 
can best be analysed. The Christian Democrat Union (CDU), the large 
party on which Dr. Adenauer’s Coalition is based, is wholeheartedly in 
favour of his policy, though individual politicians in that party may utter 
reservations in the hope of safeguarding themselves personally against 
future eventualities. The same applies to the Free Democratic Party (FDP) 
and the German Party (DP), though by these parties, particularly the German 
Party, Dr. Adenauer is urged to ensure that there shall be no point on which 
Germany is not on a footing of complete equality with other European 
Powers, and that every effort shall be made to ensure that Germany’s entry into 
the Western camp will not hinder an eventual reunion with the Eastern Zone. 

The tactics pursued by the Socialist Party (SPD) have done them little 
credit. Their leader, the late Herr Schumacher who died on August 20, had 
been embittered by years in concentration camps, the loss of an arm and a leg 
and ill health; he also suffered from deep frustration because his party was 
not in power. The European Defence Community Treaty was used by Herr 
Schumacher to attack Dr. Adenauer by playing upon German nationalism 
and upon the permanent fear that Germany will not have equal status with 
the other Powers; Herr Schumacher tricd at the same time to convince the 
electorate that Germany’s membership of the European Defence Community 
would prevent reunification with the Eastern Zone, that the Russians would 
regard Germany as definitely in the Anglo-American camp and would 
revenge themselves on Berlin, and that the danger of war, when Western 
Germany would be swiftly overrun, would be increased. In the hope of 
weakening the Chancellor’s position and of preventing Germany’s entry 
into the European Defence Community and the ratification of the agreements 
with the three Occupying Powers, the Socialist Party have appealed to the 
Federal Constitutional Court to rule that rearmament effects a change in the 
Constitution and therefore requires a two-thirds majority in the Bundestag, 
which Dr. Adenauer could not obtain against the opposition of the Socialist 
and Communist parties. 

When looking at the background to Germany’s future membership in the 
European Defence Community, the Federation of German Trade Unions 
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(Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund—DGB) or German T.U.C. must not be 
omitted. Before 1933 the German trade unions were a very strong organiza- 
tion and an important political factor. When Hitler came into power they 
were dissolved. After the German surrender they were rebuilt by the Occupy- 
ing Powers in the West, at first on a zonal basis, and in 1947 were merged 
into one central organization. This now constitutes the most powerful body 
in Western Germany. So long as this organization is under the present leader- 
ship, it is not a danger from an international point of view, but if a man with 
unbounded ambition, complete ruthlessness and power of organization should 
obtain control he will have ready at hand a machine such as Hitler required 
years to build up. 

Until recently the Federation of German Trade Unions had made a show 
of being independent of any political party, but of late it has become clear 
that, however much some of the Federation’s leaders may desire to remain 
uncommitted to any political party, by force of circumstances the Federation 
will be drawn ever closer to the Socialists as the party most willing to support 
its aspirations. By taking every possible step, short of disrupting his Coalition 
Government in order to meet the views of the Federation’s Council on the 
right of workers to a voice in the management of mining and iron and steel 
concerns, the Chancellor secured a statement last year from that body in 
favour of German rearmament for self-defence within the Western camp. Of 
late, under the influence of the Socialist Party, the Council of the Federation 
have shown a tendency to draw back from even the mild degree of support 
that they had given to the Chancellor’s foreign policy. 


The Demand for Equality 


FTER the first world war the average German gave little thought to the 
idea of a United Europe; his desire was for Germany to become a great 

and prosperous power again. Hitler dreamt of a United Europe, but united 
under absolute German domination. During the last two years the idea of a 
United Europe has again found favour with the German people, though 
always subject to the proviso that Germany must be ona footing of complete 
equality. This anxiety that Germany should be treated in every respect as an 
equal by the other nations is largely founded on a belief that the Governments 
of the other European countries regard European union mainly as a means to 
prevent German supremacy. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the large 
majority of such Germans as try to think for themselves now genuinely 
believe that membership in a Union of European nations is the only means 
by which Germany can save herself from the octopus-like grasp of the Soviet 
Union. A year ago, articles frequently appeared and speeches were made in 
favour of a neutral Germany committed to neither the Eastern nor the 
Western camp. The argument was heard that Germany would thus suffer less 
were war to break out, and that German unity might be attained if Germany 
were to declare herself neutral, remain disarmed, and call upon both the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union to evacuate their respective zones. 
Impartial and well-informed observers are confident that, if Dr. Adenauer 
were to advise the Federal President to dissolve the Bundestag forthwith and 
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a general election were to be held now, with Germany’s membership in the 
European Defence Community as the main issue, his policy would be en- 
dorsed by the majority of the electorate. 

It is against this background that we must try to gauge what effect Ger- 
many’s membership in the European Defence Community will have on her 
and on that body respectively. As a member of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) and the European Payments Union 
(E.P.U.), Germany has given no trouble. During the long negotiations to give 
effect to the Schuman Plan the German delegates did their best to enable 
this plan to work. But, in both cases, the Germans saw that they had much 
to gain. Membership in the European Defence Community will raise sharp 
political issues, including—ere long—the question whether France or 
Germany is to be the strongest military Power in Western Europe. Hitherto 
the French Government have insisted that France’s contribution to the 
European Defence Force must be larger than that of Germany. This position 
was accepted by a disarmed Germany in 1951, but in 1955, when Germany’s 
twelve divisions are trained, an outcry is likely to be heard in Germany—and 
echoed in the United States—that, as Western Germany is in the front line 
and her population is six million greater than that of France, she must not be 
limited to fewer divisions than France. Whilst the future of the Saar mainly 
affects the operation of the Schuman Plan, a country’s war potential is based 
on steel production and Germany’s position in the European Defence Com- 
munity must therefore depend on whether she controls the Saar, with an 
annual production of almost three million tons of steel; if so, she will have 
an output that France could never hope to attain. 


The Next Five Years 


ET us now try to form an estimate of Germany’s policy and position in 
the European Defence Community after 1955 on the premiss that the 
cold war between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers continues. 
Germany will then have a trained army of 12 divisions, including a first- 
rate training cadre of 100,000 professional soldiers with supporting air force 
and some naval units. A reconstituted German General Staff—perhaps not 
openly reconstituted nor officially described as such—will be in existence 
and, at their instigation, the German Government will press for an increase 
in the number of divisions under training. This demand will be supported 
by the Ruhr industrialists, who will once again be producing weapons and 
will by then probably be urging that the limitations on types to be produced 
in Western Germany, to which Dr. Adenauer agreed on the ground that this 
is a danger zone, should be removed. Faced with the alternative of maintain- 
ing their own forces indefinitely between the Rhine and Elbe, the British and 
American Governments will certainly not oppose—and in the case of the 
American Government will support—the demands that Germany’s army be 
not limited to a cadre of 100,000 professional soldiers and 400,000 men under 
training. This will also apply to the demand that limitations on types of 
weapons that may be produced—even atomic—should be removed. The 
French Government will certainly protest and seek support from the other 
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members of the European Defence Community, but the demand that the 
limitation on the forces of Western Germany should not prevent her from 
ensuring her own defence is likely to prove irresistible. Thus, by 1957—only 
five years hence—the German Federal Republic will be the strongest military 
power in Europe west of the Iron Curtain, though this time within the 
European Defence Community. 

What will be the political situation in Germany in 1955 when the demand 
for a larger army comes to be made? In October or November of this year, 
the agreement placing relations between the Occupying Powers and the 
German Government on a contractual basis will be ratified and enter into 
force. It is to be hoped that the Federal Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe 
will not rule that the terms of the European Defence Community Treaty 
involve a change in the Constitution and that ratification thereof conse- 
quently requires a two-thirds majority in the Bundestag, which could not be 
obtained against Socialist and Communist opposition. In the summer of 
next year fresh elections have to be held for the Bundestag. It is impossible 
to predict with any degree of certainty nine months ahead what the out- 
come of elections may be, but the Socialists, whilst perhaps they will be 
returned as the strongest party, are unlikely to be able to form a Government, 
and Dr. Adenauer’s present Coalition will thus come back to power, though 
probably in a different form, and with ceaseless internal dissensions. If Dr. 
Adenauer is Chancellor in 1955, there will be little danger that the inevitable 
demands for removal of the limitations on the size of the West German 
Army, and on the types of weapons that may be produced in West Germany, 
will be pressed in such a manner as to break the European Defence Com- 
munity, though pressed and successfully pressed these demands will be. But 
Dr. Adenauer will then be seventy-nine; and despite his good health, and 
marvellous physical and mental vigour, it is unfortunately far from certain 
that he will still be at the helm in 1957, when Germany will presumably be on 
the point of becoming the strongest military Power in Europe west of the 
Iron Curtain. 


The Objective of Unification 


HENEVER a non-socialist German journalist, politician or industrialist 

is asked who would become Chancellor if Dr. Adenauer were unable to 
continue, the usual reply is a gesture of despair. There is no doubt that his 
successor will require to have been in office several years and to have achieved 
a number of political triumphs before he can hope to attain the degree of 
personal authority that enables Dr. Adenauer to control the parties forming 
his coalition, to keep the Federation of German Trade Unions in check with- 
out antagonizing them, and to secure the support of the Confederation of 
German Employers and the Federation of German Industries for his poli- 
cies. It will only be a statesman with this degree of personal prestige who 
in 1957 will be able to control the future General Staff, in whatever form 
or under whatever name it may be organized, the industrialists yearning 
to regain their markets in Eastern Europe, and the Right Wing political 
parties. 
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At this point the situation in and the future prospects of Eastern Ger- 
many, also relations between Eastern and Western Germany, require to be 
examined. There is no doubt whatsoever that all the inhabitants of Western 
Germany regard the reunification of Germany as the main political objective, 
not only for patriotic and sentimental motives but also for hard material 
reasons. The partition of Germany has cut off large markets for the industrial 
production of West Germany and has deprived the German ports of their 
main hinterland. Since 1945 Western Germany has taken in over nine million 
refugees, of whom perhaps two million lived in the Soviet Zone and only 
long to be able to return there in safety. There is scarcely a family in Western 
Germany that is not affected directly or indirectly by the partition. Conse- 
quently, while Germany’s entry into the European Defence Community was 
opposed by a minority on the ground that this might hamper the eventual 
reunion of Germany, in the future this organization will—to a great extent— 
be viewed by the average German in the light of what it is doing or can do 
to help this reunion. 

To gauge feeling in the Soviet Zone is far more difficult, but all the infor- 
mation received is that the older inhabitants are in favour of Germany’s 
entry into the European Defence Community, realizing that appeasement is 
futile when dealing with the Soviet Union. Looking ahead, the younger 
generation is far more important. The inhabitants of Eastern Germany have 
known no other form of government but that of the totalitarian state for the 
past nineteen years, and for the past seven years have been subject to intense 
Communist propaganda. Consequently, with every year that passes, the gulf 
in mental outlook must grow wider between the younger generation in 
Eastern and Western Germany. Whatever effect the Soviet Government may 
estimate that their propaganda has had in the Eastern Zone, in particular on 
the German armed forces that they have formed, it is certain that the Russians 
do not trust them. Moreover, all speeches and writings in the Soviet Zone 
on the subject of German unity and all the Notes on Germany that are 
dispatched from the Kremlin to London, Paris or Washington, are intended 
to embarrass the Western Powers and encourage opposition to Dr. Adenauer 
by alleging that his policy is the main obstacle to German unity. These efforts 
had some success until this year, but by brutally sealing off their Zone and 
deporting the border-line inhabitants the Russians have provided clear 
proof which side is really responsible for the present situation. Taken as a 
whole, the Germans now realize that the Soviet Government will only 
tolerate German unity if it is achieved under a machinery of government 
such as is now in power in the satellite States, and that the unity of a free 
and independent Germany will not be attained by means of conferences and 
diplomatic notes. 

While a reunion of the Soviet Zone with Western Germany is now and 
will remain the first objective of any West German Government, the next 
objective will be the recovery of those territories which by a hurried decision 
of the Potsdam Conference in June 1945 were placed under the provisional 
administration of the Polish Government and from which that Government 
expelled all the German inhabitants with the consent of the Allied Powers. 
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These territories comprise East Prussia (with the exception of the K6nigsberg 
district handed over to the Soviet Union) and all the areas to the east of the 
rivers Oder and Neisse. No one can deny that compensation was due to 
Poland for the territories on her eastern borders that were taken from her 
by Russia with the agreement of the British and American Governments, and 
that it was only fair that the inhabitants of these territories should be enabled 
to emigrate and resettle in Poland, but this operation has increased the popula- 
tion of Western Germany by over five million, almost all of whom are longing 
to return to the cities or country-side whence they were expelled. The inhabi- 
tants of the towns and districts in which these refugees are quartered whole- 
heartedly share this desire that they should return, regarding them as 
foreigners and unwelcome intruders. 


In brief, Western Germany’s membership in the European Defence Com- 
munity will result in her having twelve trained divisions with supporting 
air force and some naval units in 1955. Whatever German Government is 
then in office will demand that the size of Germany’s contribution to the 
European Defence Force be raised and that the limitations on the types of 
weapons that she may manufacture be removed. In 1957 she will be the 
strongest Military Power in Western Europe. If the Saar is returned to 
German control, she will have the greatest industrial potential west of the 
Iron Curtain, except for the United Kingdom. When the Germans realize the 
power that is theirs again, their thoughts must inevitably turn to the question 
whether and how they can use it to secure unity with the Eastern Zone and 
to recover East Prussia and the former German territories east of the rivers 


Oder and Neisse. It is only firmness on the part of the other members of 
the European Defence Community, which must be strongly backed by the 
British and American Governments, that will save Germany from herself 
and avert from Western Europe the risk of being drawn into a war in perhaps 
less than ten years’ time to recover the territories of which Germany was 
deprived as a penalty for having launched world war for the second time. 
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“ THE NEW LEARNING AND HIGHER TECHNOLOGICAL 
TRAINING 
(From a Correspondent) 


In the youth of a state arms do flourish; in the middle age of a state, learning; 
and then both of them together for a time; in the declining age of a state, 
mechanical arts and merchandise. Francis Bacon: Of Vicissitude of Things 


N the severely practical age in which we live, have we reached Bacon’s 
fourth stage in the development of the state when we are putting the results 

of past learning to present everyday use? Are we neglecting the study of new 
learning and the methods by which it should be taught and acquired? It 
would hardly seem so if we look at the vast sums being spent all the world over 
on education and training. Yet it is nevertheless a question whether our out- 
look in regard to teaching is not still overshadowed by the methods of the past. 

The Renaissance, with its rediscovery of past treasures and its enquiry 
into new, reawakened the speculative attitude of mind that seeks first to 
establish facts and then to deduce from them an underlying theory. This 
new learning and continual inquiry into the beginning of things had its 
sequel in the Age of Reason of the eighteenth century and was eventually the 
germinating cause of the Industrial Revolution and all that transformation of 
the world’s economy which followed from the replacement of human effort 
by mechanical power. 

But we may well ask if our methods and scope of training have marched in 
step with the application of the mechanical arts to our civilization. School- 
masters sometimes expatiate on the value of a classical education as the 
finest means of training the young mind and declare that those who take 
modern languages and science never have the same flexibility of mind or 
speculative outlook. Is there any basic reason why this should be the case? 
Is there any cause for this preference for a classical training other than the 
charm of a bygone era when the world was young and mankind with child- 
like wonder looked out upon a world in which gods and goddesses, nymphs 
and naiads, had their being and where all those strange things could happen 
such as a child will imagine? 

If “modern side” education fails to inculcate the right attitude of mind, may 
not this be an indictment of the method of teaching rather than an adverse 
criticism of the subjects taught? It was a speculative outlook upon which the 
Grecks insisted whether in politics, in ethics, or in their limited science. We 
must teach in like manner, emphasizing the need not merely to acquire 
knowledge but to train the mind to inquire how facts are established and 
conclusions drawn, teaching “This is so but why is it so?” rather than merely 
“This is so”. 

To teach formulas as the tools for the solution of problems without the 
deduction of the formula from first principles is what no lecturer would do; 
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but are students taught the need to explore sources upon which the lectures 
are based and examine the soundness of the conclusions drawn? It may cause 
doubt and make the student flounder; but will it not make it less frightening 
for the student in later life when he has to formulate a theory, establish a fact, 
or reach a decision on his own? 

With this speculative training of the mind as an essential, no matter what 
the subject be, the classics take their place as a ground for cultural enjoyment, 
and the new learning becomes not only the basis to train the mind but also 
the only vehicle possible for the acquisition of modern knowledge for our 
material betterment. Surely such an education is more broadly based than 
one that includes cultural subjects alone? 

No doubt the advocates for and against a classical background of education 
will continue their arguments, but in a country such as our own, desperately 
short, and likely to be short for many a long day, of trained scientific and 
technical workers, it cannot be sound educational or economic policy that 
over half our university students are still taking “arts” courses of cultural or 
humanistic content.* 


The Storehouse of Knowledge 


ITH these reflections in mind one cannot emphasize too much that all 
the present studies of productivity will be in vain, and the effort now 
being made to re-equip and expand our industrial resources will be of little 
avail, if we do not at the same time see that the human elements which are 
the vitalizing force of our industrial and commercial life are properly trained. 
After all, we have only a short leasehold on life and the pattern of our popula- 


tion continuously changes. To the young generation the experience of the old 
has to be handed on, and the young must be so trained that they are better 
fitted than the old to deal with the problems of tomorrow and have an in- 
dividual quality, not only better than their forebears in technical ability and 
craftsman’s skill, but also better so equipped than their competitors abroad. 
The Roman Empire went down not merely by the enervating effect of the 
good things of life too easily attained, but also in some measure through 
national failure continuously to improve methods of trade and manufacture. 
The use of slave labour damped the urge to employ and exploit mechanical 
power to replace inefficient human effort, and in consequence contributed to 
the relative neglect of scientific experiment and the adaptation of new methods 
to industrial processes. The cumbersome Roman numerical notation made 
calculations difficult and experimental work an art rather than a science. 
The present-day clash of minds and motives and the depression that is 
engendered by the thought of so much lost in two world wars must not be 
allowed to make us overlook the far greater store of accumulated knowledge, 
cultural, scientific and industrial, which the world has today, compared with 
what it had when it faced the break-up of Western civilization in the early 
centuries of our era. All these resources are at our disposal to build up our 
fortunes anew and to prevent a second “dark age” from casting its shadow 
over the world, unless some blanket of pseudo-idealism, such as communistic 


* See Nature, June 7, 1952, p. 938. 
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doctrine, with its censorship of ideas and rigid insistence on conformity, is 
allowed to cover and suppress the free development of ideas, principles and 
practices, unhindered by reactionary dogma such as caused Galileo to recant 
the conclusions he drew from his scientific observations. 

There are many varieties of posts for which craftsmen, technicians and 
technologists have to be trained, each according to his ability playing his 
part. There is need for both the specialist who in his craft or art exerts the 
more individual effort, and the manager or administrator who works through 
and with the efforts of many. The specialist works on a restricted part only of 
the general field and applies his knowledge and aptitude to the solution of a 
particular individual problem. Here one meets the researcher and scientific 
investigator and the specialist craftsman and professional worker. At the 
other end there is the administrator who, combining the work of a team of 
colleagues, or directing assistants, plans and sees carried through the work 
of many others, and thus through them expands technical policy into execu- 
tive detail. Between the work of the specialist and the more broad-based 
administrator lie many intermediate variations of jobs, partly technical, 
partly administrative, according to the respective spheres of activity. 

Let it be understood that such terms as “‘specialist” and “‘administrator” are 
not used with reference to any particular class of worker or staff, for the 
specialist craftsman has the same relation to the charge-hand, or foreman, as 
the professional specialist has to the administrator. 

Whatever the individual’s role or work, there is one important fact to 
remember, namely, that each individual must work as an efficient machine— 
and this term is not used to mean that an individual must be reduced to some- 
thing soulless and mechanical in a mechanized world; rather must it be under- 
stood that the individual as a machine must have an output sufficient in 
quality and quantity of finished product, from hand or brain, to feed, house 
and clothe him and his dependants and leave a surplus to provide for a certain 
amount of enjoyment in life and, most important, to provide for replacement 
of plant and a return on capital invested. If the individual’s output does not 
provide this, he is a drag on the country’s productivity, It is useless to import 
labour into a country unless with the labour so imported there is some 
increment to the standard of life for the whole country. 

Today most of the country’s capital, accumulated by our forebears, has been 
lost—capital acquired by the development of the world’s resources which lay 
fallow until our enterprising ancestors went out to seek their fortunes over- 
seas. This colonizing enterprise was paralleled by the mechanical ingenuity 
of our people at home, who by their engineering skill developed the methods 
and machinery by which untiring mechanical power replaced the labour of 
the over-worked individual, and thus making goods available to the world at 
costs with which hand labour could not compete, raised the standard of living 
for all. 

Today, however, Great Britain is no longer the workshop of the world. 
Under the compelling urge of self-defence in war, nations in the Common- 
wealth and elsewhere have had to take steps to become more self-sufficient in 
manufactured products; and thus a great centrifugal movement has taken 
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place from Great Britain to set up or take a part in factories all over the world. 
The consequence is that no longer do these countries rely on us for many of 
our manufactured products and we, therefore, have to face an increasing 
competition in selling for our manufactured goods if we are to get the food 
without which we cannot exist. 

It is for these reasons that with better factories and better equipment we 
must have managers of the highest quality and technologists and craftsmen 
working under the best possible conditions with that high degree of skill 
which the inherent genius of our race can provide, if we have our training 
organized aright. 

First of all, we must provide for an adequate flow of skilled craftsmen into 
industry. We, in a country that supplies a custom-built rather than a uniform 
mass-produced article, must retain the flexibility and skill that trained crafts- 
men alone can provide. Whilst the machine necessarily relieves the heavy toil 
of the worker and supplements his efforts, we have to prevent the degenera- 
tion of outlook that comes from turning man into a machine-minder only. 


Technical Institutes 


HIS training of the skilled crafsman is being well stimulated today by the 

revival and expansion of schemes of trade apprenticeship. The work of 
the technical institutes—there are some 400 in Great Britain—and the schemes 
for technical education, which include the examinations held, and the certifi- 
cates given, by the City and Guilds of London Institute, and the regional 
examining unions, the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, the Union 
of Educational Institutions, the East Midland Educational Union, and the 
Northern Counties Technical Examinations Council, are all helping toward 
the improvement of manual technique and the theoretical knowledge asso- 
ciated with it. 

So too for those who require a wider knowledge of the theoretical work, 
such as the technicians, the supervisory staffs and the draughtsmen, the City 
and Guilds scheme of technical education and the National Certificate courses 
provide the opportunity for technicians to improve their practical and 
theoretical knowledge. Technical institutes and colleges are, alas, striving 
under the handicap of scarcities in buildings, equipment, and staff to provide 
the necessary courses for those who have to be trained. 

Now that service in the defence forces of the Crown has become an integral 
part of our national life, it is essential that such training shall not form a com- 
plete break in a young man’s life, but that education shall continue so as 
better to fit the national serviceman for his specialist life on completion of 
his training. In this respect the City and Guilds of London Institute have 
under discussion with the authorities of both the Army and the R.A.F. the 
provision of the necessary facilities so that candidates for the City and 
Guilds examinations can sit for the appropriate certificates during, or shortly 
after, their national service. 

It is not only those who are to earn their living by manual work who are 
benefited by some practical training. As long ago as 1890 Dr. John Hopkin- 
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son, F.R.S., in a Memorandum on Engineering Education* (written for a 
Cambridge University Syndicate), emphasized that for many professional 
men—and amongst these he cited barristers and clergymen—as well as those 
managing manufacturing industries, workshop experience was invaluable, 
being “calculated just to give that reality to knowledge which cannot be 
obtained from books, and which opens up quite a different point of view 
from anything which a student is likely to obtain outside of the Engineering 
School or the School of Practical Physics”. 

A short while ago Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the Harwell Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, made the pleat for a much wider recogni- 
tion of the importance of training the hands as well as the mind from an early 
age. After all, do we not learn to play games and gain athletic skill by practice 
rather than by precept, and by hard training in the field rather than by 
academic work in the study? So, too, as all applied technologies involve at 
least an element of manual skill, it is essential that some practical work should 
be included in the scope of technical training at all levels, professional as well 
as sub-professional. Training in academic knowledge should go hand in 
hand or be supplemented by practical knowledge. 

Practical training in the shops has one great advantage which no training in 
a technical college or university can give. The learner is thrown amongst men 
and acquires a knowledge of their difficulties and their problems, and, if 
sufficiently alert, an understanding of how the human being can be organized 
and directed. It is this aspect of industrial training that is so valuable to those 
who aspire to high commands. 

As Lord Chesterfield$ wrote to his son, “The knowledge of the world is 
only to be acquired in the world, and not in a closet.” 

The complaint is often made that the boards and managers of our indus- 
trial companies do not comprise among their numbers scientists who con- 
tribute much to the companies’ progress. Whilst this may be an indictment 
of those in office who do not recognize sterling worth, may it not also be 
due to the fact that the pigeon-holed specialist has after graduation limited 
his practical training and his opportunity to study the control of men, and 
thus has not by experience moulded his personality to become an effective 
administrator ? 


Learning and Life 


5 is a difficult matter for the graduate, if he has had no experience of 
practical life, to decide whether or not his personality is such that he can 
develop it so that he can be successful in the unknown field of practical 
development and application. It is usually much easier for him to continue in 
a more academic and technical field where he is better able to assess his 
capacity to apply his expert technical knowledge. It is thus most important 


* Original Papers of John Hopkinson, vol. i, p. xliii. Ed. with Memoir by Bertram Hopkin- 
son, B.Sc., Cambridge Univ. Press, 1901, Patent Office Lib. 27841. 

t+ Address given May 3, 1952, on “Technological Education in Great Britain” to the 
East Midlands Regional Advisory Council for the Organization of Further Education. 

$ Earl of Chesterfield, letter to his son, Oct. 4, 1746. 
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that technological graduates who propose to enter industry and have not so 
far undergone practical training should endeavour at all costs to round off 
their training by workshop experience and by acquiring a knowledge of how 
the human element works in industry. 

The greatest need of industry today is for men of the highest technological 
quality to maintain and develop our resources and to make and exploit new 
discoveries. To this end it is not so much the highbrow scientist and research 
worker that is required, but those who can apply the results of research to the 
industrial needs of the country. It is no longer the medieval superiority of 
the educated over the uneducated that will help us to maintain our place in 
the industrial world. It is rather that the educated must have so directed their 
studies that they are equipped in the best possible way to apply the knowledge 
and experience of their art to the industry in which they are to engage. 

Herein should be the main difference in outlook between the older type of 
university and the “institution of university rank devoted predominantly to 
the teaching and study of various forms of technology” which is to be set 
up according to the recently announced government proposal. (Improved 
financial assistance is also to be made available for selected colleges and 
courses therein.) Whilst the older type of university gives the more theoretical 
education, the university of technology or the selected colleges, more closely 
associated with industry, must cater for a wider range of technological 
training with studies directed toward the practical problems which industry 
has to face. They must always have in mind that they are training graduates to 
take an important part in the higher industrial life of the country. 

There are two broad divisions for which this technological training has to 
be provided at the highest levels. The one is represented by the design staffs, 
who must be capable of drawing practical conclusions from research work 
and applying these to the design and development of new apparatus, and the 
other by those who organize the manufacture of the article or apparatus to be 
made. Each should have a broad knowledge of the scientific bases and prin- 
ciples of the technology in which they are engaged. The emphasis for the 
designer is in thinking out the practical way in which the new research result 
can lead to improvement or even to completely new developments over 
existing designs. 

For those whose aptitude tends towards managerial or production duties 
there should be added to the broad technical training a training in the art 
and science of manufacture and administration, whether it be applied to the 
engineering, textile or any other industry. Such training should include an 
appropriate education in the technique and use of the tools of management. 

Even this distinction between the designer and producer is somewhat 
artificial, for the designer must—particularly in the newer technological arts 
—appreciate the difficulties and problems of manufacture as well as of sub- 
sequent maintenance so that the articles designed do not require to be “pro- 
ductionized” after a creative designer artist—the bugbear of sensible manu- 
facture—has conceived and reduced to paper the wild fantasies of his so-called 
new development. Equally the manufacturing or production expert must have 
basic technological knowledge, so that in organizing and planning production 
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he knows what are essentials and what can be changed to simplify or assist 
production. 

Evidently the happiest solution is found in joint conference and team-work 
before a new project is launched. From a training point of view, the main 
feature is that each should have a broad and sufficient basic training in 
applied technology. 

Apart from these two broad divisions of technologists, there is the further 
question of the difference in requirements between the large industrial units, 
which have adequate resources of their own to undertake further education 
and training, and the far more numerous small units, who find it difficult to 
support a moderately technical staff, still less adequate facilities for training 
and development. To these in particular further facilities for technological 
training will be of great value, especially if they include part-time courses. 


The Technologist’s Dignity 


H OWEVER, whether it be the training needs of big industry or small firms 
that have to be served, industry must be articulate in stating its needs 
and in playing its part to see that adequate and proper facilities are provided 
for teaching this new learning. The Advisory Committees of the Department 
of Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute, with their joint 
industrial and academic representation, are an example of the way in which 
co-operation in this field can be achieved. From industry, too, part- or whole- 
time lecturers should be made available, so that a close link is maintained 
between teaching and practice, a link that is strengthened the more the pro- 
fessorial staff act as consultants to industry. 

To achieve the full benefits to be gained from this higher technological 
training, the “selected” technical colleges as well as the “institution of 
university rank” should have status and conditions of the same high level as 
the older universities. Without these it will be difficult for such colleges to 
acquire the prestige that will attract the more brilliant sixth-form boys from 
the schools, for whom the older universities offer the lure and credit of 
degrees in cultural subjects. 

Status and prestige, however, cannot really be given. They must be won. 
It will probably be some time before the degrees and diplomas granted by 
these technical colleges will be recognized as of the same, or better, value 
as an arts degree in a university. That time will, however, surely come 
when the higher posts in industry on the technical and managerial side are 
found to be increasingly held by those who have graduated from the new 
technical colleges or technological universities. 





‘SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 
GOLD COAST 


PROGRESS OF A CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENT 


F the present set-up in the Gold Coast three questions may be asked. 

Was it necessary? Is it desirable? Will it succeed? Political passions, 
racial prejudices and material interests are so deeply involved in the Gold 
Coast experiment that the answers to these questions, difficult enough in all 
conscience anyway, too frequently involve the personal equation of those who 
give them. It is as common to hear a Fabian counting his chickens before 
they are hatched as to hear a shareholder in Ashanti mines prophesying 
immediate doom. This article will do no more than attempt a dispassionate 
appraisal. The root cause of the troubles which assailed the Gold Coast in 
1948 was the historical fact that the Gold Coast had achieved a state of 
educational and economic development far in advance of any other African 
colony while the administration apparently did not realize either that this was 
so or what the implications were. 

The reason the Gold Coaster is so much farther advanced than his brother 
Africans goes back, it is generally assumed, into history and is one result of 
the long connexion, reaching back over 500 years, of that part of Africa with 
western Europe. Two factors, dating from the years between the wars, appear 
to have been a prelude to troubles. One was the failure, remarked upon by 
Lord Hailey in his recent survey of Native Administration in the British 
African Territories, to develop a satisfactory system of local government; 
the other was the institution of higher education at Achimota, which appears 
to have got off “on the wrong foot”. 

Meanwhile came the Second World War to speed up the incubation of 
nationalist endeavour. The Gold Coast became an Anglo-American base; 
Gold Coast troops served in oversea theatres of war. The post-war period of 
unsettlement was prolonged by the boom in cocoa, which set off an inflationary 
trend that persists to this day. A modest constitutional advance, on a par with 
that granted to Nigeria, was afforded in 1946, but it seems to have been little 
appreciated that the high rate of literacy added to the high rate of national 
income per head was creating a situation where more far-reaching changes in 
the whole relationship of the British administration and the African would 
be demanded. The administration may have been lulled into a false security 
by the knowledge that there had been unrest after the First World War and 
that this had quietened down after the energies of the people had found ex- 
pression in public works, such as the building of Takoradi harbour. 

In this case history was not to repeat itself. In 1948 the Gold Coast, led by 
ex-servicemen, burst into flame, and, as always happens when the authorities 
are unprepared, the reaction was sharper than it need have been if they had 
been ready. Before order was restored, troops had been brought in from 
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Nigeria—naturally an unpopular move—blood had been spilt, and a com- 
plete breakdown of confidence between races had resulted. The Watson 
commission, whose report on the 1948 riots and recommendations for the 
future are still the most revealing document on conditions in the Gold 
Coast, was generally criticized, even by moderate Africans, as having been 
too radical in its approach. But, in retrospect, it is clear that almost any 
commissioners would have made a not widely dissimilar analysis of the 
situation even if their recommendations had gone less far. The main outcome 
of their visit was the setting up of Mr. Justice Coussey’s all-African com- 
mittee on constitutional reform. The only practical alternative would have 
been to abrogate the Constitution and govern by decree, an alternative 
which no British government would have been likely to accept in the 
political climate of 1948. They would have had to be prepared also for 
the permanent stationing of white regiments in the colony, a retrograde 
and inconvenient step. 

The period of almost two years after the riots, during most of which the 
Coussey commission was in session, was a period of great unhappiness in the 
Gold Coast. Among the Africans hooliganism abounded; among the whites, 
morale sank. There was little central direction. It seems almost incredible to- 
day to recall that a year after the riots only one of the five senior officials of 
the Gold Coast, the late Sir Thorleif Mangin, Chief Commissioner of the 
Colony and acting Governor, was at his post. The rest were all away for 
either health or other reasons, with a consequent sense of uncertainty ranging 
down throughout the service. 

All this was altered with the arrival, in August 1949 from Sarawak, of the 
present Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. He proceeded to govern with 
a capital “G”. In the next eighteen months he both applied the main terms 
of the Coussey Constitution and met a threat of disorder with firm measures. 
The result of his vigorous use of both the left and right fist in this period did, 
however, land him in something of a quandary when elections were held at 
the beginning of 1951 and a party, the Convention People’s Party, swept the 
polls whose leader, Mr. (now Dr.) Kwame Nkrumah, was in jail for offences 
in connexion with the illegal strike a year before. 


The Nationalist Challenge 


i" is now necessary to pause and examine the nature of the nationalist 
movement, or movements, which had grown up in the Gold Coast in the 
meanwhile. The body which was responsible for the riots of 1948, the United 
Gold Coast Convention, contained what are now elements of both “govern- 
ment” and “opposition” parties and is no longer united. The then acknow- 
ledge leader of Gold Coast nationalism, Dr. J. B. Danquah, is now but one 
among various opposition elements trying to combine against the C.P.P. 
Nevertheless he is, apart from Dr. Nkrumah, far and away the ablest and 
most forceful Gold Coast leader, and if he is unable to weld a competent 
opposition group it is difficult to see who can. The necessity, and the diffi- 
culty, of forming such a group will be discussed later, but in the meantime 
something must be said about Dr. Danquah and his followers. Dr. Danquah 
Zz 
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is an aristocrat, a man of refinement, a scholar and an advocate. He comes 
from a family which may be described as the Alcmaeonids of the Gold 
Coast, namely, the Afori Attas, the chieftainly family of Akim Abuakwa. This 
was the family among whom occurred the ritual murder that resulted in 
delays in justice which so shook British public opinion in 1947. Yet it is a 
family which has produced the most cultivated membets of the African race, 
and while maintaining a great and traditional Paramount chieftaincy has 
furnished the avant-gardistes of African nationalism. Being essentially aristo- 
cratic, though certainly not moderate, in their approach to nationalist politics, 
the Afori Attas have failed to catch the imagination of the Gold Coast masses : 
and by their successful rivals, Dr. Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party, 
Akim Abuakwa is regarded as a nest of serpents—and serpents with a sting. 

Dr. Kwame Nkrumah is a younger man than Dr. Danquah, less intellectual 
and more intuitive. He was brought up first by the Catholics, and then was at 
Achimota. He has studied in England and America, and the Watson com- 
mittee stated that “he appeared while in Britain to have had communist 
affiliations and to have become imbued with a communist ideology”. But it 
would be about as logical to regard him as a tool of Moscow as it would be 
to regard him as a tool of Rome. He is one of those Africans who, on the way 
up, have taken what the West has to offer and passed on. He joined the 
U.G.C.C. as Secretary General shortly before the riots, and was one of those 
arrested with Dr. Danquah for his part in them. He founded a youth move- 
ment of his own named after “Ghana”, a legendary African kingdom situated 
in what is now French West Africa. In June 1949 Dr. Nkrumah led a break- 
away movement from the U.G.C.C. and set up a party of his own, the Con- 
vention People’s Party. In fact, in this division of the U.G.C.C., the tail went 
off with the body, 'eaving only a truncated head with Dr. Danquah. 

The C.P.P. is a remarkable portent in African politics and deserves careful 
study. It has an inspired leadership and a conscious mystique. It followed, on 
its way to power, where it could, the path of legality; when it judged ex- 
pedient, the path of violence under the name of “positive action”. It has a 
close-knit, efficient and disciplined party organization spreading throughout 
the southern Gold Coast and Ashanti and even, to a much lesser extent and 
more recently, in the Northern Territories. Because of the inflation, it does not 
lack funds; it has an effective, though crudely violent, press; and a backbone 
of membership among the urban Africans and the schoolmasters, who carried 
its message into the bush villages. It is monolothic, all-pervading and given, 
where opposed, to the sort of suggestive intimidation that prevails in Celtic 
and Latin. rather than in Anglo-Saxon countries. It is enormously important 
because it is certainly the first party of its kind in Africa: the question is 
whether, as African nationalism advances, it will by comparison prove typical. 


The Coussey Constitution 


HE Coussey Constitution, as put into effect, provided for a “Council of 
Ministers”’, as the old Executive Council came to be renamed, with three 
European officials and about half a dozen African elected members. The one- 
chamber legislature was wholly African, save for these three officials and a 
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token representation for commerce and industry ; and it was elected, save for 
these and the chiefs who, in default of an upper chamber, took their seats in 
the assembly. The C.P.P. in the elections, which were based on universal 
adult suffrage, astonished the prophets. They swept not only the urban areas, 
as had been expected, but also most rural electoral colleges. A decisive factor 
which gave the C.P.P. their chance was the decision not to insist on resi- 
dential qualifications for candidates. This left the field wide open for C.P.P. 
“carpet-baggers”’. 

In the resultant assembly the C.P.P. were far and away the largest party, but 
their majority was not absolute. Among the Opposition could be accounted 
the chiefs, the U.G.C.C., a few independents and representatives of special 
interests. These by no means always voted together, but if they did the 
Government had to rely for its majority on the nineteen members from the 
Northern Territories who sat just behind the government benches without 
forming part of the government b/oc. Their stand, which has grown closer to 
that of the Government since Dr. Nkrumah was made Prime Minister, was 
at the outset strictly territorial and not party. This springs from the essentially 
“backward” character of the North which has been traditionally suspicious of 
the South, whose peoples it has regarded, since the slaving days, as merely 
intent on their exploitation. The Northern members, coming from consti- 
tuencies which are predominantly pagan or Mohammedan, regarded them- 
selves as primarily in Accra to look after the interests of the North. 

The Council of Ministers, when the new Constitution was first introduced, 
and before the introduction of the amendment constituting the office of 
Prime Minister, was elected by the Assembly from names submitted by the 
Governor. Thereafter an African “Leader of Government Business”, whose 
functions were never precisely defined, was elected by the Council from 
among their own number in the person of Dr. Nkrumah. The Council of 
Ministers (now renamed the Cabinet) was the policy-making body, and a 
word or two should be said about its members since, at this experimental 
stage, so much has turned on personal relations. The three European officials, 
apart from the Governor who is President, are the Minister of Defence 
and External Affairs (ex-Colonial-Secretary), the Minister of Finance (ex- 
Financial-Secretary) and the Minister of Justice (ex-Attorney-General). These 
three are none of them members of the old Gold Coast Service: they all came 
in “with the fire brigade” from other parts of the Empire when it was evident 
that the Gold Coast was in crisis. They have all held these appointments now 
for some years. They are all overworked; all need to keep their eye perpe- 
tually on the ball; and tend to be criticized by old “Coasters” as intruders, 
by Opposition Africans as C.P.P. “stooges” and by the C.P.P. as occupying 
positions which it is the declared policy of the C.P.P. to abolish as soon as 
they can. In the history of colonial imperialism they constitute a striking team. 
Apart from Dr. Nkrumah, the two most prominent C.P.P. Ministers are Mr. 
Gbedemah, an able party organizer, and Mr. Botsio, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who provides the party with much of its intellectual ammunition. Mr. 
Braimah is the only Minister who is not a member of the C.P.P.; he was put 
there to give representation to the Northern Territories. One other minor 
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detail may be of interest: at least two of the Aftican Ministers are partly of 
European descent. Measures, broadly speaking, are decided by the Council 
through mutual agreement, and it then usually falls to Dr. Nkrumah to pilot 
them through the Assembly. Each Minister has a European “permanent 
head” of the department for which he is responsible; in only one instance 
have a Minister and his “permanent” jarred. Mention should also be made of 
the Governor’s secretariat, an ad hoc body constituted to meet the peculiar 
needs of the Gold Coast experiment. This acts as a Cabinet office, and deals 
with direct communications between the Governor and the Colonial Office, 
including security. 


Thorny Problems 


HE Constitution as thus set up after the elections in the spring of 1951 

has worked well and has gone some way to restore confidence between 
races. Tension throughout the country has eased. The Africans have been 
lucky in the Governor and his team: they in turn have been lucky in Dr. 
Nkrumah and his immediate associates. The great virtue of Dr. Nkrumah is 
that he combines a fundamental desire to do the best thing for his country 
with the ability to retain his position as a leader of an African nationalist 
movement of a revolutionary nature. Too many African politicians tend 
either to lose influence through being branded as “imperialist stooges” or 
to indulge in irresponsible actions in order to maintain their popular 
appeal. 

Nevertheless it was quite easy, as soon as the new régime was in power, to 
draw up an inventory of thorny problems that would have to be tackled; and 
it is instructive to see just what has or has not been done about each one of 
them in the intervening twelve months. 

On the constitutional side, the C.P.P. were bound in time, in accordance 
with their pledges, to demand amendments which would remove the last 
barriers to full Dominion status. These were the question of the Prime 
Ministership; the abolition of the three officials in the Council of Ministers; 
and the Governor’s reserve powers. The first of these was settled recently 
on the initiative of the British Conservative Government. Dr. Nkrumah is 
now Prime Minister of the Gold Coast. The necessary amendment to the 
Constitution provided that the office of “Leader of Government Business” 
should be abolished, and that the Prime Minister should receive his mandate 
from the Assembly as a whole instead of from the Council of Ministers. It is 
he, now, and not the Minister of External Affairs, who presides over the 
Council, or Cabinet, as it is renamed, in the absence of the Governor, and 
generally takes precedence. Only in one respect, the holding of the acting 
governorship in the Governor’s absence from the territory, is the senior 
official Minister still paramount. The removal of the three officials from the 
Cabinet is not yet an actual issue; the efficiency of government would plainly 
suffer irreparably if this were to be done. It is an issue that is likely to become 
actual when one of them is either promoted or retires. 

Allusion has already been made to the weakness of the system of native 
authorities in the Gold Coast. Their reorganization was left over for the new 
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government to tackle. With this is bound up the whole question of the posi- 
tion of the chieftainship and the future of the district commissioners. The 
Watson commission expressed itself in favour of a drastic reduction of the 
powers of the chieftainship, but this view was emphatically rejected by the 
Coussey committee, which made its own suggestions for local government 
reform, as a result of which Sir Sidney Phillipson was borrowed from Nigeria 
to make a detailed report. Last autumn the present Gold Coast Government 
introduced a draft local-government ordinance, which has been rushed 
through at almost breakneck speed. This ordinance establishes local-govern- 
ment councils not unlike those being introduced, at a much slower pace, in 
eastern Nigeria. A third of the members must be appointed on traditional 
lines, two-thirds popularly elected. The chiefs retain their “states councils” 
for traditional rdles. The district commissioners become agents of the central 
government, working under the Minister for Local Government instead of 
the Colonial Secretary. Recruitment of U.K. subjects as District Commis- 
sioners has stopped. Because it is not yet possible to fill the vacancies with 
Africans, a new type of officer, known as an executive officer, has been created 
to fill the gap. These will, presumably, be promoted African clerks, and if 
efficient will be eligible for further promotion, though it is primarily in- 
tended to fill the ranks of the District Commissioners from African university 
graduates. The question of Africanization of the public services has indeed 
produced spirited debate in the Assembly recently, and even faced the 
Government with a serious crisis. Although the report published recently 
by the Commissioner for Africanization, and approved by the Public Service 
Commission and the Government, admitted that the country would for some 
time remain largely dependent on European staff, emotional appeals to the 
contrary continue to be made by extremist members of the C.P.P. 

Finally there remains the practical task of the economic maintenance and 
development of the country in order to provide the money for the social 
services, particularly education, on which the Gold Coast Government is set. 
Here there is most cause for alarm. The Gold Coast relies, as to four-fifths of 
its wealth, on the cocoa industry, which is in danger of being obliterated by 
“swollen shoot” disease. The previous government had, with the co-opera- 
tion, finally, of Dr. Danquah, succeeded in introducing compulsory “cutting 
out” of diseased trees, but this highly unpopular, though absolutely neces- 
sary, measure was suspended by the C.P.P. when they came to power. Instead 
they inaugurated a “New Deal for Cocoa” dependent on money incentives 
and propaganda. Reports to date continue to be that this campaign is in- 
effectual and that trees are not being cut out. It is most doubtful whether 
there is any means short of compulsion for saving the cocoa crop from 
ultimate ruin, and it is satisfactory to know that the C.P.P. government 
have now decided to introduce “general”, that is, compulsory, cutting out 
once more. So far as further development is concerned, hopes are set on the 
£100 million Volta River scheme, which includes among other items hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and manufacture of aluminium. Negotiations for 
raising the necessary capital with the co-operation of Canadian interests 
are in progress. 
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The Future Prospect 

ETURNING now to the three questions asked in the introductory para- 
graph, it is possible to give pointers though not complete answers to them. 
In the first instance, it seems that the granting of the very full self-governing 
powers contained in the present Constitution were necessary, having regard 
to the state of the Gold Coast in 1948. It is also true that if more had been 
granted earlier it might not have been necessary to concede so much now. As 
to the desirability of what has been done, it is obviously desirable that all 
British colonies should proceed to Dominion status as soon as they are fit, 
and should be actively encouraged to that end, but it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that to place a country in the position where success and failure are 
so evenly set in the balance as they are in the Gold Coast is not really desirable 
having regard to the irreparable psychological damage that would be done 
should there be a set-back. Success will depend largely on two things, which 
rest almost wholly in the hands of the Africans. One is whether they can 
reconcile themselves quickly to accepting European help in order to accom- 
plish the political and material developments which they require, and make 
the terms attractive enough for Europeans to accept them. The other is the 
formation of a properly organized parliamentary opposition—which is now 
being attempted through the coalition of Dr. Danquah’s and Mr. Ollemhu’s 
groups—which will break the present vicious circle by which political groups 
outflank each other by going to extremes. What the Gold Coast in fact wants 

just now more than anything else is a Conservative party. 
Only time can bring about these changes. Although the list of outstanding 
problems requiring solution may seem formidable, there are certain grounds 


for optimism. One is that in spite of the doubters the experiment has gone up 
till now far better than many of the doubters prophesied; the other is the view 
that Gold Coast Africans are by nature among those who have to find things 
out for themselves the hard way, but that they possess remarkable qualities 
of sterling common sense which will ultimately see them through. 





PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


TWO REMARKABLE CANDIDATES IN U.S.A, 


MERICANS, like many persons elsewhere in the world, are still rubbing 
their eyes at the political miracle by which two such remarkable men as 
General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson have become the nation’s 
presidential nominees. Has enlightenment suddenly descended upon the 
American people? Has the millennium arrived? What kind of electoral 
campaign may we now expect? What kind of President would each of the 
candidates make ? What will be the shape and balance of the political parties 
behind them? What sort of Congress may we expect? What is to be said of 
the two little-known men who have been nominated for the Vice-Presidency ? 
These, and many more, are pertinent questions. Of two things we can be 
reasonably sure at the outset: the next American President will make no 
basic changes in our present foreign policy, although he may well be able to 
improve it and to fill in existing gaps and lapses in effective execution; the 
nation’s domestic policy will swing somewhat toward the right, more in 
tune with the relatively conservative attitude of Congress during recent years. 
And in either case, the next American President will be a man of remarkable 
ability, poise, goodwill and stature. 

How did the miracle happen? As to the Republicans, there was a major and 
very significant trial of strength between two great factions within the party. 
One great element in the cleavage was between the “internationalists” and 
the “‘isolationists”. This was a decisive dividing line, and we have taken a 
great decision. But fortunately it was not the only mark of difference between 
General Eisenhower and his chief opponent, Senator Taft. Had it been, the 
decision just possibly would have been different. Our commitment on foreign 
policy might have been seemingly reversed or blurred. But in the event, 
General Eisenhower had substantial additional advantages along with his 
advocacy of an active and responsible international policy. He was a tower- 
ingly popular personal figure—a warm, glowing personality who might be 
expected to attract the votes the Republicans need badly if they are to have 
any chance of winning in November. Also, General Eisenhower stood for 
the “modern” wing of the Republican party, and behind him were the over- 
whelming majority of the 25 state governors who are Republicans—a majo- 
rity of the Governors in the 48 states. General Eisenhower was pointing 
forward. Senator Taft could not escape being grouped with the reactionaries, 
and around him were several outspoken men who yearn and argue for the 
“good old days”. Such a position, whatever nostalgic urges it may stir, is not 
good enough in these times. And the Republicans instinctively rejected it, 
despite the pull which nearly every professional politician felt for a fellow 
professional in Senator Taft. 

Even modernity, even vote-appeal, might not have been enough to out- 
weigh Senator Taft’s strength if he and his managers had not made the 
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mistake of seeking several “rotten-borough” Southern delegations by tactics 
which were questionable, to say the least. They were practical politics of the 
most realistic sort. And they, too, were not good enough for these times. 
This ruthless effort enabled the Eisenhower group to wrap themselves in the 
cloak of political morality as well as modernity. So clad, they were very well 
off indeed. Tactically, the Taft people heedlessly fell into a trap on the first 
day of the Convention: they could not avoid a roll-call trial of strength 
on the weakest kind of ground for themselves—and at the outset showed 
themselves to be in a minority. From then on, their chances were virtually 
hopeless. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the decision was not an altogether clear-cut 
one in favor of an internationalist foreign policy. But that decision was a 
part of the picture. General Eisenhower’s commitment is firm. So, of course, 
is Governor Stevenson’s. It is unlikely that the nation will look back. There 
will be differences, of course, over the degree of participation the nation may 
deem wise in aid to other nations and in remote situations. An economy wave 
could hit at any time. But circumstances will have to change a good deal— 


and give no hint of doing so—before the United States relapses into isola- 
tionism. 


The Democratic Nomination 


OVERNOR STEVENSON, the second political miracle, came about 
chiefly because there was some major defect in each of his principal 
rivals. He was a moderate, and hence could attract the combined support of 
nearly all the fractional groups which backed the other various candidates. 
Moreover, he had been elected Governor of Illinois four years ago by re- 


markable majorities. Illinois is a key state, and it was to be assumed he could 
campaign in the nation with some of the effectiveness he showed in his home 
state. Mr. Stevenson’s reluctance became comic opera at times. He permitted 
himself an occasional facetious word, which is always risky in politics. Some 
of his impish expressions sound inconceivably irresponsible. They are the 
outcome of a quick and sprightly mind, and usually he gets away with it. 
Asked a week or two before the nomination what he would do if he got it, 
the mischievous Governor replied that he would probably shoot himself. 
This was a joke, but close to the edge of political recklessness. Asked after 
the nomination if he had got over his reluctance, he answered affirmatively. 
Asked why, he replied: “Sleep.” Unless the quick-witted Governor curbs 
his tongue, he can say some pretty foolish things during the intense pressure 
and give-and-take of campaign press conferences. But under the restraint of 
judgment and responsibility, his wit can manifestly be a very attractive 
political resource. 

Moreover, to the professional politician, Governor Stevenson’s aloofness 
and reluctance has much the air of a careful and shrewd campaign to main- 
tain his independence. It has had that effect, in any event. Like a maiden who 
“plays hard to get” he became infinitely desirable to his ardent political 
wooers. His “campaign” for the nomination cost neither him nor any of his 
supporters any appreciable sum of money. Some of his unsuccessful rivals 
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spent hundreds of thousands of dollars. More important, he owes no political 
debts. Even President Truman’s last-minute intervention, which made the 
Stevenson nomination sure on the third ballot, did not set up an obligation. 
The Governor owes nothing to the “labor bosses”, nothing to the political 
machines. He is the freest man who has been nominated by a major political 
party for this office for many a long year. General Eisenhower is also relatively 
free, but not nearly so free as his Democratic opponent. 


Factors in the Contest 


HICH of the two men is more likely to be elected in November? 

Governor Stevenson starts out with many advantages. He has the help of 
an Administration in office, with its many job-holders and their relatives. 
His party has a numerical advantage in the country. The nation is prosper- 
ous, so the Democratic theme-song was “Don’t let them take it away”. It’s 
an impressive political rule in the United States that the people don’t often 
vote against prosperity—or Father Christmas. 

Moreover, Governor Stevenson may start with the political advantage of 
128 electoral votes from the 11 southern states which are almost invariably 
Democratic. It takes 266 electoral votes in all to win. The Democratic 
nominee can also count pretty surely on 39 more votes from border states. 
He only has to carry three or four major northern industrial states to be 
elected—or a combination of smaller western states with one or two bigger 
states to reach the 266-electoral-vote goal. Thus the Democratic candidate 
has a relatively simple task to begin with, because of his party’s normal pre- 
eminence in the South. The last time a Republican won, in 1928, Herbert 
Hoover cut deeply into the South because his opponent—Alfred E. Smith— 
aroused religious opposition in that area. No such circumstances now arise. 
And in 1928 Mr. Hoover still had prosperity on his side. 

Nevertheless, General Eisenhower has many personal advantages and some 
political ones. A few months ago, most of us were assuming that his nomina- 
tion would mean an almost automatic election, so great was his prestige. 
That is not the situation now. Much of the lustre has been rubbed off the five 
stars—naturally and properly—by his descent into the political arena. 
Glamour has not been translated into solid political support. “Mr.” Eisen- 
hower will have to fight for his electoral votes every step of the way. But he 
is well equipped to do so in many respects. His warm human appeal, his deep 
sense of moral values inherent in the American system, his unimpeachably 
lofty concept of the nation’s rdle, his great tact and statecraft, are all major 
factors. 

Moreover, the Truman administration is itself notably tarnished by corrup- 
tion. Governor Stevenson cannot altogether escape from this party stigma, 
although he is making valiant and skilful efforts to do so. The argument 
“It’s time for a change” also has immense political dynamism. Many Ameri- 
cans are aware instinctively or thoughtfully of the importance of the two- 
party system. And for this system to work there must be a sharing of 
responsibility. For the sake of the health and sanity of the Republican Party 
it must come into office some day. Similarly, the Democrats would benefit 
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from a period in opposition. And the incumbents have done many unpopular 
things, they have an accumulation of dead wood, they can be attacked 
effectively on many grounds. 


Even Prospects 


HICH of these sets of political assets will prove stronger in the end is 

impossible to forecast. Indeed, the outcome clearly will depend upon the 
conduct of the campaign itself. In the last analysis, it will depend upon the 
attitude and the policies the two candidates present to the nation. If General 
Eisenhower permits the reactionary group within his party to dominate his 
campaign, if he utters further political malapropisms such as his notion that 
the budget could be cut by two-thirds, he will damage his cause. He must not 
offer the same old wares which have been presented by other Republicans, 
and been rejected, for four straight elections. And there will be pressure on 
him to face backward instead of forward. There will be pressure on him to 
become demagogic about our Far Eastern policy, about Alger Hiss, about 
“socialism” in government as an epithet to attack progressivism. He may or 
may not be wise enough to avoid these pitfalls. At this writing, he has not yet 
put together the headquarters group of advisers and executives who could 
be counted on to wage a genuinely effective campaign. Many of his ap- 
pointees, thus far, have been second-rate. But it is much too early to write off 
the effectiveness of the Eisenhower campaign. It could be exceedingly attrac- 
tive—just to the degree that General Eisenhower acquires confidence in his 
own judgment and goes forward with the sure human touch which has been 
typical of his public life during the past decade. 

Governor Stevenson, on the other hand, can wage a very effective cam- 
paign if he avoids his small personal tendency to flippancy and operates on 
the magnificently effective level of his two speeches to the Democratic con- 
vention. But he has virtually no organization at all with which to wage his 
fight. It must all be extemporized, and there is very little time. There isn’t 
even a telephone switchboard into the Governor’s mansion at Springfield! 
Within weeks—almost within days—the Governor must put together the 
complicated and crucial group of people who can operate a great political 
campaign. It can be done, but it isn’t easy. And the Governor, like the 
General, must learn to be true to himself and his best convictions and in- 
tuitions. Mr. Stevenson’s political touch has been revealed to be very sound, 
his positions balanced and moderate. His eloquence recalls the great days of 
Woodrow Wilson. He is a political aristocrat, a man of considerable wealth 
with a line of public men behind him. He is academic and idealistic, but 
at a position about in the middle of the road. He is a moderate reformer 
with a real touch for practical political action. These are invaluable 
qualities. 

Much has been made of the Governor’s divorce, since no divorced man 
has ever before been nominated for the Presidency. But the general feeling is 
that this domestic tragedy reflects no discredit on Mr. Stevenson. He has not 
remarried, and his position attracts considerable sympathy. His three fine 
young sons make a fine picture around him, his dignified sister is his official 
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hostess, and the total situation is as wholesome and attractive as Americans 
wish in their first family. 


Second Strings 


HE two parties have turned to young trojans for their Vice-Presidential 

nominees, Senator Richard Nixon, the Republican choice, is somewhat 
of an unknown quantity, for his years in politics are few. His reasoned and 
undemagogic persistence in running. down Alger Hiss, as a member of the 
House UnAmerican Activities Committee, brought him to the Senate and to 
his present position. His voting record is about mid-stream of his party— 
fairly progressive, for a Republican. Some legislation which he sponsored for 
control of subversive influences was rejected by Congress because it went 
too far. The general impression is that Mr. Nixon is a promising young man 
who will make an active and effective running-mate for General Eisenhower, 
but whose zeal may need some moderating at times, and who has not yet 
shown either the depth or the shallowness of his full abilities. 

Senator Sparkman, the Democratic nominee, is more seasoned. He is a 
liberal Southerner, which means that he has supported most of the Roosevelt- 
Truman measures except the extension of Federal power into the southern 
states in order to enforce civil rights on behalf of Negroes. His position, like 
that of most southerners, is that these civil rights can be legally established 
only through state action, and only as the community is ready to carry them 
out. So his presence on the party ballot is no advantage in the industrial com- 
munities of the North. Nevertheless, so great are the social and economic 
benefits which Negroes have derived under Democratic Administrations 
that it is likely these elements will outweigh their dislike for a Southerner on 
the ticket. And the Negroes in the industrial areas might well be a decisive 
influence in the final voting. If General Eisenhower, in an effort to cut into 
the Democratic South, makes too many concessions to Southern opinion, he 
might place these same northern industrial states in electoral jeopardy. 

And so the November prospects are highly uncertain, the Democratic 
candidate having many visible advantages, while the Republicans have the 
towering figure of General Eisenhower—if his prestige and personality can 
be turned into political actuality. 


Conservatism in Congress 


HICHEVER candidate wins, it is most probable that a coalition of 

Conservatives will continue to control Congress. On internal problems, 
the alliance between the Southern Conservatives and the Northern Republi- 
cans is likely to be reasonably firm. The left wing of the Democratic party, 
relics of the Roosevelt New Deal days, showed little strength in the Chicago 
convention. They were ineffective in the last Congress. The position is apt 
to continue so long as good times are with us. The advent of a severe reces- 
sion might change many votes: in Congress and in the country. Labor will 
not have such power with the new Administration as it has had for 20 years. 
The Taft-Hartley Law, however, may be modified to provide more precise 
procedures for dealing with big strikes, and to remove other defects. 
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Such projects as national health insurance seem definitely out of the 
question. 

It is folly to suppose that either candidate would be able to cut spending 
and taxes by any great degree. Our large military obligations, at home and 
abroad, are certain to continue. The amount by which other spending can be 
curbed is limited. But the efficiency of the Administration could be improved, 
in both the civilian and military branches, and this could result in a measure 
of economy. The federal bureaucracy has become bloated, and it has lost its 
verve. A new hand could improve morale and effectiveness. The calibre of 
major executives throughout the government could be greatly enhanced. 
Either Eisenhower or Stevenson could bring a strong group in with him. 
It would be easier for the Republicans to clean out Democratic dead wood 
in office. But Governor Stevenson would undoubtedly do his utmost. 

Some of the most outspoken Republican isolationists, elected to the Senate 
in the sweep of 1946, are likely to be defeated. This means that the anti- 
isolationist majorities of Congress should be firmer than ever. It also means 
that even if General Eisenhower is elected, he is likely to have a Democratic 
majority in the Senate. By political accident, the one-third of the Senate which 
comes up for election this year (they serve six-year terms) happens to be pre- 
ponderantly in normally Democratic states. 

All this means that in the years ahead, particularly if the General wins, 
party lines in Congress will be less firm than ever. It emphasizes the fluid 
nature of American politics, and the fact that each political party is itself a 
coalition. Despite the sharp convention battles this year, nothing has hap- 
pened to change the composite nature of our political parties. Perhaps, just 
as checks and balances are an intentional and fundamental element in our 
governmental structure of executive, legislative, and judicial branches, so in 
the extra-governmental institution of political parties, we instinctively seck 
balanced power. 

The bitterness and hate that might have flowed over the American scene if 
other nominees had been chosen are now absent. Followers of the defeated 
candidates, especially those who supported Senator Taft and General 
MacArthur, are bitter and resentful. They particularly object to the “moral” 
arguments which were turned against them. But there is nothing much that 
they can do. No tangible sign of a real third-party movement is in sight. 
And a right-wing third party would probably be just as ineffective as left- 
wing third parties have been. The Republican party still harbors most of this 
disappointed faction. If General Eisenhower is defeated in November, they 
may be expected to say “We told you so” with more vehemence than ever 
before. They might well recapture the party machinery. And the regaining of 
health and sanity by the Republican Party as a whole would again be deferred. 
But that is a risk still in the misty future. 

As of now, we have strong, earnest, responsible, world-minded, moderate 
men striving for our highest office. Most of us count ourselves as very 
fortunate. 

United States of America, 

August 1952. 
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“REPAIRING THE LEGACY OF WAR 


ICTOR or vanquished, a country which in these days commits its total 
strength in a prolonged war is doomed to face a grim housing shortage 
for years after the guns and the bombs stop. 

From 1940 to 1945, just as from 1915 to 1919, no new houses were started 
in Great Britain, save in rare cases where extra accommodation near new 
factories was needed for the furtherance of the war effort. Yet, all through the 
war years, existing houses grow older and most of them deteriorate, because 
the labour and materials which might have gone into keeping them in repair 
are needed for winning the war. The second war hit Britain’s housing posi- 
tion harder than the first, because it went on longer, and because 200,000 
houses were destroyed by bombing. Many times that number received more 
or less serious damage. It was inevitable that families which looked forward 
to being happily reunited when the war was over met with even more wide- 
spread disappointment than their parents’ generation in 1919 had done. The 
harm which war inflicts is not fully measured until all the strains of trying to 
live a happy family life in after-war housing conditions where that is impos- 
sible are taken into the reckoning. 

Up to 1914 houses were normally built by commercial developers or would- 
be owners at their own expense. The local authorities only intervened where 
it was necessary to clear insanitary areas and rehouse people from slums. Of 
all the existing dwellings in Great Britain, some 8 million were built before 
1914, about 44 million between 1919 and 1940, and 1} million since 1945. 
These include 150,000 prefabricated bungalows put up in 1945-48, as a 
temporary expedient to get round the scarcity of ordinary building labour 
immediately after the war. They were designed for a ten-year life only. On 
the whole they are wearing well, which is fortunate, for the housing shortage 
certainly will not permit them all to be demolished by 1958. 

The system of subsidies from rates and taxes for general house-building, 
which is taken too much for granted nowadays, did not exist before 1919. 
It was introduced to help to offset what was then hoped to be a merely tem- 
porary post-war rise in building costs. The local authorities at that date, 
faced with wholly new responsibilities, were slow to make progress in an un- 
familiar field. It was not until 1926 that municipal building reached a rate of 
50,000 new houses a year, by which time private enterprise was approaching 
150,000 a year. 

By 1934, 2} million dwellings had been put up since the war, and so much 
progress had been achieved in mitigating the housing shortage that all 
subsidies were withdrawn, except for houses and flats built by local authori- 
ties specifically in connexion with slum clearance or relief of gross over- 
crowding. From then until the second war broke out, the local authorities 
were encouraged to concentrate on that one part of the field which is 
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particularly their responsibility, and which for financial reasons private 
enterprise cannot tackle even if it would. Private enterprise, largely with 
finance provided by the building societies to enable people to buy their own 
homes, and freed from the competition of subsidized municipal building, 
went ahead with unparalleled momentum to increase the general stock of 
houses in the country. From 1935 to 1939 inclusive this stock was being 
added to at a gross rate of 350,000 a year. The net rate was nearer 300,000, 
for the local authorities were endeavouring to clear 50,000 slum dwellings a 
year. In England—though not in Scotland, where housing standards have 
always been markedly lower—another decade of this progress could have 
produced adequate living accommodation for everybody. 

But it was not to be. The second war imposed another halt. Fortunately 
the lessons of the post-1918 period had been learnt, and in 1945 the subsidy 
system, extended once more to all houses and flats built by local authorities 
for all purposes, enabled municipal building to get away to a much more 
rapid start. The number of new dwellings completed (excluding temporary 
bungalows and the like) rose to 140,000 in 1947 and 227,000 in 1948. But 
at that point Britain’s economic difficulties became insistent, and the Treasury 
took command. The Labour Government adopted a capital expenditure 
programme which provided for 200,000 new dwellings a year only, and from 
1949 to 1951 inclusive the annual completions fell, in fact, a trifle short of 
that. 

The picture had therefore radically changed since the ’thirties. House- 
building, after a swift post-war rise, had settled down to a figure slightly more 
than half the immediate pre-war rate. There had also been a major shift away 
from private-enterprise building, because the Labour Government seemed 
even more concerned to lay stress on assigning new houses to the neediest 
applicants than to study objectively the fastest means of getting new houses, 
and for this reason they concentrated almost all their encouragement upon 
building by the local authorities. In no year did they permit more than one- 
fifth of the new houses to be built by private enterprise, and indeed for a 
short period new commencements by private enterprise were forbidden 
altogether. Under these partly artificial conditions, aggravated by shortages of 
labour and materials, the time taken to complete a house lengthened, and the 
cost rose alarmingly up to three times the pre-war figure. 

Meanwhile, helped by full employment, large numbers of working-class 
families found themselves in possession of higher real incomes than ever 
before. This and the general conception of the welfare state released fresh 
aspirations for better homes. Before 1939 gross overcrowding had come to 
be concentrated in limited areas, mainly the poorest parts (and particularly 
the dock neighbourhoods) of large cities. Clydeside, Tyneside and London 
suffered worst, in that order, with Merseyside following. 

Many of these overcrowded districts were target areas during the war. 
There was large-scale evacuation, and considerable bomb damage. One result 
—confirmed by the 1951 census returns—is that in the English cities the 
large black patches of appalling overcrowding have disappeared. Instead, a 
grey level of painfully unsatisfactory housing conditions has spread out to 
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cover almost every part of the city and its environs, afflicting not just the 
feckless or the unfortunate, but families of every kind. In Scotland the black 
remains black. A quarter of the population of Glasgow is still living at a 
density of more than two persons to a room. 

In London there are 180,000 families on the London County Council’s 
waiting-list for houses. These are often loosely described as “homeless” 
families, but that is not correct. None are homeless in the sense that they have 
to sleep in the streets. Investigation has proved about two-fifths of them to be 
living in such gravely unhealthy or overcrowded conditions that they have 
immediate urgency for a proper home of their own. Another two-fifths are 
in definite but not quite so urgent need. The remaining one-fifth have no 
strong claim, but presumably have decided to apply to the Council because 
they would like a better home than they have got. 


Rent Restriction 


HE significant reason which prompts a great many people to swell the 

local waiting lists is not that they have no home but that, under the system 
of rent restriction, their landlord is not receiving enough rent to maintain in 
decent repair the house where they are living as tenants. In Britain’s housing 
problem today this is one of the most menacing factors, overlooked by the 
optimists who superficially observe that the total stock of dwellings is rising, 
now, much more rapidly than the population. The Rent Restriction Acts 
bedevil the whole of the housing situation. 

They date from the outbreak of the 1914 war, when rents were frozen to 
safeguard tenants against the risk of exploitation of the housing shortage by 
landlords. By 1939 the number of rent-controlled dwellings had been cut 
down from some 8} million to 4 million, but when the second war came it 
was necessary to extend rent restriction again, and today at least 9 million are 
thus covered. The history of this legislation is long and tangled, but the 
present crux of the matter is that the rent of the ordinary working-class 
house, flat or tenement is restricted by statute to the rent which was receivable 
in 1939. Meanwhile the cost of maintenance and repairs has approximately 
trebled. So long, therefore, as the tenant remains in occupation, ownership 
of the house may be a liability and not a source of income. On the other hand, 
with vacant possession the house may fetch a price far above what was 
originally paid for it. The whole economy of house-ownership and property- 
maintenance is thus warped out of shape. 

A major political event of 1952 has been Mr. Butler’s decision to cut {160 
million a year off the food subsidies. It is insufficiently realized that the majo- 
rity of British households are benefiting not only by food subsidies but by a 
rent subsidy, masked from all except those who have to find the money to 
keep property in repair. The average tenant is quite unaware of the economics 
of the situation, but ready to react vigorously against any suggestion that his 
rent should go up. No wonder it is commonly said in political circles that any 
Government brave or reckless enough to tackle rent restriction will lose the 
next general election. Yet the rate of deterioration of low-rented property is 
so serious that, unless someone does something, we shall have an endless 
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stream of tenants of such property clamouring for a new house or flat—a 
development which will postpone any effective solving of the housing pro- 
blem until rent restriction is dealt with, however many new houses are put 
up. 

In their carefully drafted pre-election statement of policy the Conservative 
party said they would “review” the Rent Restriction Acts, a verb difficult to 
attack. They concentrated their election appeal on speeding up the housing 
programme, and their slogan that “The Conservatives will build 300,000 
houses a year” undoubtedly helped to secure them their narrow victory. 


Mr. Macmillan Takes Office 


M® CHURCHILL entrusted the fulfilment of this pledge to one of the 
senior and most able members of his Cabinet, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
appointing him, by a renaming of departments, Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. Immediately Mr. Macmillan enlisted Mr. David 
Eccles, who as Minister of Works is responsible for building-materials, in a 
combined effort to make sure not merely that the necessary materials were 
made available for an expanded housing programme, but that they got to the 
right places at the right times. Human nature being what it is, there has never 
been much doubt that one of the main causes of the low rate of output of 
building operatives after the war was that in many jobs they saw themselves 
working on a hand-to-mouth basis so far as materials were concerned, and 
no one is likely to speed up his rate of work if lack of materials threatens to 
bring him to an early stop. 

The firm announcement of the 300,000 target had of course a quick effect 
on manufacturers of bricks and other building materials and components, 
who saw that they could plan to step up output without risk of overproduc- 
tion. The figures so far available of houses completed each month indicate 
an improvement in 1952 of some 20 per cent over the level of the previous 
three years. A total of 240,000 for the calendar year would be a good start, 
though it is still a long way short of the target, which requires an improve- 
ment not of 20 but of 50 per cent. Everybody concerned deserves credit, in 
that this 20 per cent increase in completions has been gained without propor- 
tionate increase in the amount of building labour engaged. To that extent 
Mr. Macmillan has managed to confound the statisticians who failed to see 
how the Conservative programme could be fulfilled, except by stealing a 
large quantity of manpower pressingly needed for other purposes. 

He has been skilful in making sure that the materials were going to be 
available before he applied stimulus to the actual house-building agencies. 
This stimulus has taken two forms. First, he told the local authorities that if 
they so wished they need no longer restrict private-enterprise building to 
one-fifth of the total amount of house-building in their area, but could raise the 
share from one-fifth to one-half, provided that all the houses went to “persons 
with a housing need comparable to that served by houses built by the local 
authority”. This enlargement of local discretion made little or no appeal to 
local Councils controlled by the Labour party, but many Conservative 
authorities took quick opportunity to try and relieve the pressure on their 
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own waiting-lists by issuing more licences for private building. Secondly, and 
more important, he abandoned the Labour Government’s policy of giving 
each local authority a fixed housing quota for the calendar year, and instead 
gave them a quota not related to any definite period, with the assurance that 
if they made good progress in completing that quota, they could apply for 
a further allocation without delay. This has helped to unfreeze a situation 
which, under the rigidities of Crippsian economic conceptions, was too stiff 
and discouraging of progress. 


Measures against Scarcities 


O safeguard against scarcity of materials Mr. Macmillan has sought 

relief in two directions. First, he has recommended local authorities to 
consider building somewhat smaller houses. A committee set up by the 
Coalition Government in 1942 under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley 
recommended a minimum floor area of 900 square feet for the standard post- 
war three-bedroomed house (the average between the wars was 750 to 850 
square feet), and what came to be known as the Dudley standards were 
firmly maintained by the Labour Government although the economic situa- 
tion proved far more difficult than the Dudley Committee had ever envisaged. 
What Mr. Macmillan has done is to furnish local authorities with new speci- 
men designs which, while maintaining the Dudley dimensions for all the 
rooms, save between 5 and 10 per cent of material and cost by cutting down 
passage and storage space and the like. There is no compulsion on any local 
authority to build these “People’s Houses”, as they are called, but the cost 
factor is an inducement to do so. 

Secondly, the Minister has offered larger housing quotas to local authorities 
willing to swing over from ordinary building in traditional brick to one or 
other of the “non-traditional” types of houses that can be erected from pre- 
fabricated components. Many experiments with these non-traditional houses 
have been made since the war, but their average cost has remained somewhat 
higher than that of the brick house. In 1951 one-tenth of all the houses com- 
pleted were of non-traditional types. It will help to save timber and ordinary 
building labour if that proportion can be increased; and one of the interesting 
tests of the next few years will be to see whether the manufacturers of these 
houses can find production methods that will pull down their cost. Hopes are 
cherished that Britain might build up a valuable new export trade in such 
houses one day. 

It is not only the dollar cost of timber that produces headaches for the 
Housing Minister, but also his own Government’s internal monetary policy 
for checking inflation. Now that Bank Rate has been increased from 2 to 4 
per cent and the yield on Consols is nearly 44 per cent, the rate of interest 
charged by the Public Works Loans Board on new loans for municipal build- 
ing clearly had to be adjusted, if there was not to be a large concealed subsidy 
to housing as well as the open subsidy from rates and taxes. In the lifetime of 
this Government the Board’s rate for sixty-year loans has been raised from 3 
to 4} per cent. 

What Mr. Macmillan has done, with Treasury consent—and he has been 

Aa 
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sharply criticized by purists for doing it—is to increase the open subsidy 
(paid as to three-quarters out of the taxes and one-quarter out of local rates) 
from {22 per house per annum for sixty years to £35. 12s. per annum, with 
corresponding increases in the special subsidies where local conditions or 
site costs are exceptional. Obviously this throws a heavy additional load for 
sixty years on public funds. But action was inevitable, if the Government 
was not to jeopardize its housing programme. The average cost of a new 
three-bedroomed Council house is taken as £1,520 nowadays. Such costs 
force the rents up, and, without the additional subsidy, the heavier loan 
charges would have obliged local authorities either to raise rents further to 
levels which many of the people with urgent housing need could not afford, 
or else to throw the whole extra burden on the ratepayers. Faced with this 
dilemma, the reaction of the ordinary local authority might well have been to 


think twice before giving full co-operation to the Government in pushing 
ahead with building. 


The Next Stage 


HATEVER the economic pressures, the Government is clearly deter- 

mined not to abate its housing drive, to stand by its 300,000 target, 
and to uphold its belief in a property-owning democracy by widening the 
opportunities for house-ownership. Ahead of Mr. Macmillan, in the next 
stage of his progress, lie several difficulties. First, the development charge 
imposed by the Labour Government’s Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947 is a deterrent to the private builder, because it involves a substantial 
payment by anyone who, on putting undeveloped land to a new use, thereby 
increases its value. The Government has declared its intention next session 
of amending the 1947 Act, but until the form of its amending legislation is 
known private builders and would-be owner-occupiers of new houses are 
bound to hesitate about starting ahead and thus incurring a charge which 
next year may be abolished or modified. 

Secondly, experience between the wars proved that what brings housing 
costs down is the large-scale building of small houses by private enter- 
prise. That has not been in action since 1945; it will not come into action 
until the condition is revoked that houses may only be built for “persons 
with a housing need comparable to that served by houses built by the local 
authority”’. Sooner or later the Minister, risking the outburst from the Labour 
party, must say that it is more important to get the houses built and to bring 
their cost down than to enforce that condition rigidly and permanently. The 
first breach in it may take the form of granting an open licence to anyone who 
wishes to get a small house built for his own occupation and has access to 
land for it; since the war, such a man has had no chance of a building licence 
except on proof that his present accommodation is seriously inadequate. 

Thirdly, Mr. Macmillan has to wage continuous war against the shortages 
of labour and materials. Seen from the angle of those on the waiting-list, of 
late these general difficulties have even brought into existence self-help 
housing associations, of fifty or more men who band themselves together to 
learn the necessary trades well enough to form a self-contained building unit 
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and put up houses for themselves—a tiny speck in the whole housing picture, 
but a welcome revival in the twentieth century of the pioneer self-help groups 
of the nineteenth. 

Fourthly, the Minister must find means of preventing the subsidies from 
becoming a millstone. When he reviews them next year he will almost certainly 
reduce the subsidy for flats on expensive sites, because that is already seen to 
have been calculated too high. But that is only a first step. As soon as practic- 
able we need to recover the 1934 position, confining subsidies to slum-clear- 
ance operations and so forth. That will save public money, it will stimulate 
private building by removing the competition of the subsidized Council 
house, and it will certainly bring costs down. But so long as the waiting lists 
still contain as many thousands of cases of tragic need as they do now, the 
time for that change must be in the future, not the present. 

Meanwhile, many of the local authorities could well be urged to do more 
to see that subsidies from public funds do not go in reductions of rent to 
people who do not require them. By encouraging exchanges of tenancies and 
by differential rent arrangements (related to family income), much can be 
done to secure that public moneys go where they are most needed. The sale 
of Council houses to sitting tenants in suitable cases, facilitated by the 1952 
Housing Act, may also save further subsidy payments. 

It is to Mr. Macmillan’s honour that, although almost every housing topic 
is politically explosive, by parliamentary skill and personal frankness he has 
won the regard of the Opposition as well as the confidence of his own party. 
To those who loudly alleged that the Tory programme would only provide 
houses to sell and not to rent, he can devastatingly reply that, under his 
policy, more Council houses and, all together, more houses to rent are being 
built than before the Tories came in. His hardest struggle may be with the 
scantily recognized fact that, because of subsidies and of rent restriction, the 
nation has come to expect to get its living accommodation at less than 
the economic rent for it. 

But every difficulty will soften, the quicker houses go up. White-hot 
determination to see that families with children can escape, at last, out of damp 
dismal rooms into the living-space and air they need, and that young married 
couples need no longer refrain from starting a family because they can get 
nothing but one squalid basement room—that is the quality of mind likely 
to force solutions of problems which to cautious statisticians and pedestrian 
politicians still look insoluble. 
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“FIRST SESSION OF THE CONSERVATIVES 


ARLIAMENT was adjourned on Friday, August 1, until Tuesday, 
October 14, and the Leader of the House has announced that the new 
Session will open approximately three weeks after the House resumes. 
Throughout these last nine months the Government majority has proved 
more comfortable than was expected. Although they have, on paper, an 
absolute majority of only 16 over all other Parties, in practice the average 
majority of the Government has been approximately double this amount, 
and they have never once suffered defeat during the Session. There is there- 
fore no reason to predict yet another general election in the near future. 
Some months ago people were speculating on the likelihood of an election 
shortly after the Coronation; one does not hear that kind of talk any more to- 
day. Indeed, there is no reason why the present Government should not 
remain in power for something like a full five-year term, provided that their 
ranks are not thinned by a series of unfortunate by-elections. Incidentally, 
the desire of the present Government to remain in office, and to finish the 
job to which they have put their hand, is certainly not greater than the fear 
of their opponents lest office may once more be thrown upon them before 
Britain’s present difficulties have been resolved and—which is even more 
important—before Labour’s dissensions have been more effectually healed. 
The Conservative Government will have reached the end of their first 
Session without having placed on the Statute Book any of the major 
measures which it announced in the King’s Speech last November; that is to 
say, the denationalization of transport and steel, and a Bill to strengthen the 
Monopolies Commission. This may have disappointed some of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, but the Government are, in fact, certainly not to blame 
for this. People do not always realize just how hard it is to fit major legislative 
measures into the parliamentary year. During the present Session, to date, 
Parliament has sat on 142 days. From this gross figure one must deduct the 
26 Supply days, which are at the disposal of the Opposition; 19 days spent in 
discussing the Budget and Finance Bill; the days allocated to Private Mem- 
bers for their own Bills and Motions; the time spent discussing the King’s 
Speech—all these necessary Government commitments, together with a 
number of other days which the Government have been compelled to allocate 
to debates on such subjects as Foreign Affairs and Defence, have meant that 
only 39 days in this Session so far have been devoted to legislation. And a 
great many of these days have had to be devoted to Bills of secondary impor- 
tance which are necessary for some departmental purpose or another. The 
truth is that the weeks immediately preceding Christmas are absolutely vital 
for a Government which desires to pass major measures during the Session. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison realized this during the 1945-50 Parliament, and 
Dr. Eric Taylor, a Clerk of the House, has recently drawn attention to this 
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point in a very good Pelican book on parliamentary procedure (The House of 
Commons at Work). The present Government were terribly handicapped by 
taking office so late in the year; and they received a further most unfortunate 
setback through the death of the late king, which deprived them of nine 
invaluable parliamentary days. It is important to dwell on these considera- 
tions, because a number of people are inclined unfairly to impute incompe- 
tence to the present Government over their management of the programme 
in recent months. The next Session will be very different. The Bill to reverse 
the nationalization of road transport, which has already been printed, will be 
debated immediately after the Queen’s Speech at the beginning of November, 
and there is every expectation that it will pass into law by March of next year. 
There will be a discussion on the White Paper containing the Government’s 
proposals for the steel industry shortly after the House resumes, and the 
Steel Bill will be considered immediately after the Transport Bill in the months 
which follow. 

The reception given to the Transport Bill has been little more favourable 
than that accorded to the Government’s original transport proposals in the 
White Paper published during May. Nobody likes the proposed levy on the 
Road Transport Fund, and very many people are still doubtful whether 
the Government will succeed in disposing of the assets of the Road Haulage 
Executive at a reasonable price. At the same time it is only fair to add that 
none of the critics of the Bill has been able to suggest a feasible alternative, 
while the Opposition have certainly not succeeded in proving their case that 
a “properly integrated system of public inland transport” was near to being 
achieved. The steel proposals have received rather more public approval, and 
one would like to think that a supervisory Iron and Steel Board, coupled with 
the return to private ownership, might be accepted as a final solution for this 
industry. But there is no likelihood that the Opposition will weaken in their 
resolve to re-nationalize the industry if they succeed in regaining power at a 
future date; and it will be indeed interesting during this next year to see how 
far it is possible for an anti-Socialist Government, with a narrow majority, 
to reverse major acts of legislation by its predecessor. One thing is quite 
certain; rightly or wrongly, the present Government will carry out the policy 
which they have already declared. 


The Queen’s Income 


HE accession of a new Monarch caused a Select Committee to be ap- 

pointed to consider the Civil List, and its recommendations have been 
fully discussed in the House of Commons. The debates were uniformly quiet 
in tone, even the very few members with republican sympathies being com- 
paratively restrained. Much of the credit for this must be accorded to Mr. 
R. A. Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose handling of the House 
was absolutely masterly throughout these discussions. Only 24 Members 
voted against the proposed civil list of £475,000. The only major point on 
which the Opposition Front Bench stood out with some degree of firmness 
was a suggestion that the Civil List should be reviewed every ten years, but 
there was little general enthusiasm for a proposal which could only lead to 
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embarrassment and a flood of ill-informed criticism. One got the impression 
during these debates that there was very little extreme political radicalism 
on the Opposition benches today. It is economic issues, and not strictly 
political ones, over which the Socialists feel most deeply, and no one could 
have attended the debates on the Civil List without realizing in how remark- 
able a way the British Monarchy is still respected and recognized as part of the 
natural order of things, despite the rapid social revolution of these last years. 

Mention should be made of two other subjects which have been prominent 
in the minds of many members during these summer months. First, the 
new Charter for the British Broadcasting Corporation was preceded by a 
White Paper in which the Government indicated that they would not oppose 
the introduction of sponsored television at a future date when such a develop- 
ment became technically feasible. Sponsored radio and television is a subject 
on which very many members have strong opinions, even if this is not true 
about the British public at large, and it is doubtful whether any member was 
entirely satisfied with the Government’s proposals. Almost everyone felt 
that they went either too far or not far enough. On the one hand there are 
those who feel that the quality of British broadcasting and television will 
suffer irreparably if sponsoring is once allowed to be introduced; on the 
other hand there are those who feel equally strongly that no organization 
should have a monopoly of deciding who should appear before the public, 
either on the screen or over the air. 

Another subject which has played a prominent part during the Session in 
both Houses of Parliament has been Central African Federation, and there is 
very general satisfaction that, on the last occasion when this subject was 


discussed, the Opposition, though critical, did not divide the House against 
the Government’s proposals. The Government have indeed every reason to 
be grateful to Labour members such as Mr. Gordon Walker and Mr. Coldrick, 
who have considerable knowledge of the issues involved and have done 
extremely valuable work in influencing some of their colleagues who had 
sincere and conscientious doubts about the Government’s proposals. 


A Turbulent Priest 


eed recent events have aroused more widespread public indignation in 
this country than the action of the Dean of Canterbury in supporting 
Communist charges against United Nations forces in Korea. For days, the 
correspondence columns of the press reiterated the cry “The Dean must go” 
and yet—such is the force of the tradition of free speech in this country— 
hardly anyone questioned the Prime Minister’s refusal to set up a Tribunal 
which could enquire into the Dean’s action. Mr. Churchill put into words the 
feeling of the overwhelming majority of Englishmen when he said in the 
House of Commons: 

Free speech carries with it the evil of all foolish, unpleasant and venomous 


things that are said, but on the whole we would rather lump them than do away 
with them. 


In war-time, Englishmen are reluctantly prepared to admit that the right of 
free speech must be subject to some limits. Few people disputed that Regula- 
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tion 18B was necessary, although many people felt uneasy over the treatment 
meted out to the inmates of Brixton, but in peace-time freedom of speech is 
something about which the average Englishman feels passionately, and he 
would recoil in horror from any suggestion that Communism or the expres- 
sion of Communist sympathies should be barred as illegal. If anyone feels 
inclined to criticize such an attitude, it is only fair to remember that this 
country has enjoyed a longer tradition of toleration than any of its Western 
European neighbours, and that there is sound evidence for the view that 
ridicule can prove a more effective weapon than deprivation. 

The Dean was the subject of a debate on the House of Lords in which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a fine and dignified speech, showed very clearly 
that “the Church has no power to proceed against him”. One interesting 
point emerged in the course of the debate. In 1947 the Church Assembly 
passed an Incumbents’ Discipline Measure which was almost defeated in the 
House of Commons by a collection of left-wing churchmen and anti-clericals 
on the grounds that it might be used as a means of depriving clergymen with 
violent political opinions of their livings. As a result, when the Church 
Assembly brought forward a similar measure concerning Church Dignitaries 
(including deans), it was expressly provided that 


No proceedings shall be instituted if and so far as the allegations relate to... . 


(b) any question of the social or political opinions or activities of a Dignitary. 

It should be added that the Englishman’s devotion to the principle of free 
speech certainly does not mean that he likes the clergy, whether of the 
Established Church or not, to take an active part in party-political contro- 


versy. No English churchman was more widely admired and respected than 
the late Archbishop William Temple; and yet, for all his emphasis on social 
teaching, he failed to eradicate the unalterable belief of most Englishmen 
that “the Church should keep out of politics”. 


Ministers at Cross-Purposes 

THERE were two major debates in the House of Commons during the 
last week before the Summer Recess. The first on Economic Affairs went 
very badly for the Government. The Prime Minister had unwisely given the 
impression in a parliamentary answer that this debate would be the occasion 
for an important announcement on major matters of Government policy. 
Actually, it is quite impossible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
any such announcement at the end of July, when the Finance Bill has just been 
passed into law and when the House is just about to go into recess. All Mr. 
Butler could do was to give a progress report on the trading position of the 
United Kingdom and the sterling area, and although the figures which he 
revealed to the House of Commons were decidedly encouraging, his speech, 
considered as a whole, was decidedly an anti-climax after the expectations 
which the Prime Minister had aroused. Mr. Butler showed that the United 
Kingdom total deficit had been reduced from an annual rate of £850 mil- 
lion a year in the second half of 1951 to an annual rate of less than {150 
million a year in the second quarter of 1952; while his statement just preceded 
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the news that, inclusive of defence aid, the sterling area-had achieved a gold 
and dollar surplus during the month of July. In the course of his speech 
he mentioned that the demands made by the defence programme on the 
engineering industries would be “somewhat relieved in the interest of the 
balance of payments”. On this point he was instantly challenged to say what 
this decision would mean in terms of increased export figures. Mr. Butler 
replied that Mr. Churchill would deal fully with this aspect of the situation 
in his speech on the following day, but in fact Mr. Churchill proved no more 
informative. Thus the encouraging features of Mr. Butler’s statement were 
completely lost sight of amid the general disappointment that the Govern- 
ment had said so little about the broader aspects of policy. Indeed, even within 
the limits which he had set himself, Mr. Butler might have been more com- 
municative and said rather more about internal financial policy, especially 
since the heavy Exchequer deficit during the first quarter of the financial year 
had made many members wonder whether the threat of inflation at home was 
being continuously held in check. 

It was encouraging that Opposition spokesmen seemed fully to recognize 
the danger of increased wage costs to Britain’s export trade. Labour members 
have never reconciled themselves to the Government’s policy of reducing the 
food subsidies, but they are nearly all aware that the chief danger to the 
maintenance of a high and suitable level of employment lies in the possibility 
that British goods may be priced out of export markets. A wage-cost inflation 
would not merely mean unemployment in the export industries ; it would also 
aggravate Britain’s balance-of-payments difficulties still further and thus 
greatly increase the risk of wide-spread unemployment and a reduced standard 
of living, due to Britain’s being unable to afford her essential imports of food 
or raw materials. A nation with an adverse balance of payments cannot 
attempt to cure unemployment by stimulating demand at home for the 
products of her own industries. Any attempt to cure a recession in a particular 
group of industries by a laxer financial policy will only result in a higher 
import bill and a diversion of resources to the home market which ought to 
have gone for export. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, winding up 
the debate, announced that the Government had no intention at all of de- 
nouncing unilaterally the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. He also 
said that the whole question of Britain’s commercial policy with the Common- 
wealth would be discussed at the next Finance Ministers’ Conference in 
November. Mr. Thorneycroft made a useful point in reminding the House 
that G.A.T.T. was linked with a number of mutually beneficial tariff agree- 
ments between Britain and the United States of America, and that any uni- 
lateral denunciation of this Agreement by Britain would almost certainly 
benefit her competitors more than herself. 


The Rift in the Labour Lute 
MMEDIATELY after the debate on Economic affairs, there was a two-day 
debate on the Bonn Agreement and the Treaty between Britain and the 
European Defence Community. The Opposition tabled an amendment 
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accepting the principle of German rearmament, but rejecting the Govern- 
ment’s proposals as “inopportune”. What is more, when their amendment 
was defeated, the Opposition took the very remarkable course of voting 
against the Government on the main question; a course which, as Mr. Eden 
pointed out in one of the most powerful debating speeches of his career, was 
quite impossible to reconcile with the Washington Communiqué which Mr. 
Herbert Morrison had signed on September 14 last year. It was difficult to 
avoid the feeling that the Opposition felt the need to appease those among 
their members who objected to the whole principle of Western German re- 
armament and to the inclusion of Germany in a continental European com- 
munity. 

This interesting week was enlivened by one very striking personal ex- 
change. In the course of the debate on Economic Affairs, Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
told the House of Commons that he had been responsible for causing “certain 
precautionary words” to be inserted into Mr. Attlee’s speech on the rearma- 
ment programme in a debate which had taken place on February 15 last year. 
Mr. Attlee himself was not in the House when Mr. Bevan made this disclosure, 
but the following afternoon in a short personal statement he rebuked Mr. 
Bevan for having infringed 


the well-established rule inhibiting Members of a Government from revealing 
what passes either in Cabinet or in confidential discussions. 


This time it was Mr. Bevan’s turn to be absent, and he later informed the 
House that he had received no intimation from Mr. Attlee that this personal 
statement would be made. The following morning Mr. Bevan replied; after 


informing the House that Mr. Attlee had taken inadequate steps to communi- 
cate with him on the previous day, he went on to suggest that the principle of 
collective Cabinet responsibility no longer operates when a Minister resigns, 
and he had therefore committed no constitutional impropriety in making this 
disclosure. The rights and wrongs of this matter are difficult to elucidate, but 
there can be no question of the electrifying effect which these rival statements 
produced on the House of Commons. 

The strife between the Attlee and the Bevan factions of the Labour party is 
certainly growing more acute. During the debate on the bombing of installa- 
tions on the Yalu river, the leading Bevanites were all absent from the House 
while Mr. Noel Baker was speaking from the Opposition dispatch-box; and 
there was a similar exodus of Attleeites when Mr. Michael Foot rose to speak 
from below the gangway. There can be no question that the Bevanites are 
beginning to constitute, as some of their own colleagues complain, “a party 
within a party”, holding their own meetings. Almost certainly, Mr. Bevan is 
gaining considerable support in the country, but equally certainly the odds 
are still heavily against his ever becoming Leader of the Parliamentary Labour 
party. He has far too many personal enemies among the solid core of Labour 
members, and their resentment against his arrogance and his overbearing 
manner may very well prove decisive. There was a remarkable occasion 
when, in the course of a debate on European Affairs, Mr. Bevan rounded on 
a Labour back-bencher, Mrs. Corbet, who had had the temerity to laugh 
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while he was speaking and enquired angrily “What are you babbling about ?” 
Such incidents are not easily forgiven or forgotten. 

It is a most remarkable sign of Mr. Churchill’s vast reserve of physical 
energy that he is going to spend the Summer Recess not in taking a well- 
earned holiday, but in completing the sixth and final volume of his War 
Memoirs. These last months must have been a time of immense strain for him, 
yet in the House of Commons he has always seemed as fresh and vigorous as 
ever, with his incomparable wit and his forcefulness as an orator entirely un- 
impaired. No one would pretend for a moment that Mr. Churchill has every 
quality which goes to make a great party leader, and it is indeed hard for 
a man of his age to give that unremitting attention to the details of parlia- 
mentary business which is essential for the leader of a Government with 
such a narrow majority. No doubt Mr. Churchill has made his errors of 
judgment, and perhaps he has not always heeded the wisest advice which was 
available to him. The fact still remains that he towers above every other 
contemporary politician whenever he rises to his feet. When he finally retires 
from politics something will have gone out of British public life which can 
never be recaptured. 

Great Britain, 

August 1952. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


HE economic situation, internally rather than nationally, continues 

to dominate Northern Irish affairs. In the absence of a revival in the 
textile trades unemployment remains at a level of more than 10 per cent of 
the working population, an incidence heavier than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. This month, when the count fell in the holiday period and 
there was an increase in the numbers temporarily suspended from work, the 
total rose to 60,000, or as much as 13 per cent. That this has been endured 
without greater unrest is due only to the fact that unemployment is worst 
among women. Plainly, the contracts for Service equipment expedited by the 
Ministry of Supply can do no more than keep a fraction of these at work. In 
engineering, in which rearmament is still only a minor element, activity is 
much less diminished, but the experience of the Belfast shipyards provides 
an example of the effects of the steel shortage. The output for the first half of 
the year was forecast as 11 ships of about 110,000 tons: in the event it was 
possible to launch 8 ships of 80,000 tons. The shortfall, applied to the industry 
as a whole, is a measure of current difficulties. 

The doubling of the normal rate of unemployment having brought 
Northern Ireland’s fundamental economic problems forcibly to the notice 
of the Imperial Government, the tendency is for immediate remedies and 
comment to be suspended until the Treasury and the Ministry of Finance 
complete their joint examination. Two other events strengthen the impression 
that an effort is at last being made to get down to essentials. One is a depart- 
mental study of the cost of importing coal; the other a reorganization of the 
cross-channel shipping services of the British Transport Commission, one 
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of the principal operators. Both are factors bearing directly on the success of 
the regional economy. Inland transport, no less, has been the subject of a 
public enquiry by the Transport Tribunal which, it seems, can only pass on 
to the Government as a matter for political decision the ultimate means of 
saving the railways. If nothing else, the enquiry has shown that road and 
rail co-ordination, though desirable, is not enough to make a statutory body 
like the Ulster Transport Authority a commercially solvent proposition. 

The size of the budget presented in May, chiefly because income was 
derived from profits and earnings of 195 1-5 2, was in contrast to the prevailing 
condition of trade. Revenue at £75,715,000 was the highest on record, and 
despite the reliefs in income tax levied at Westminster, the high yield enabled 
the Imperial Contribution to be raised by £1,500,000 to £20,500,000. 
The remainder of the increase was absorbed by rising expenditure, which 
amounted in all to £55,151,000 even after a determined effort to bring about 
administrative economies. The Minister of Finance, Major J. Maynard 
Sinclair, defended the payment of the contribution by redefining the principle 
that Northern Ireland is entitled to spend on its own services only so much as 
will keep them in parity with Great Britain, allowance being made for the 
elimination of the leeway. The surplus assigned to the Treasury is thus 
devoted to the cost of defence, the service of the National Debt and other 
imperial charges. 

In a later statement the Minister also spoke of this transaction in relation 
to Northern Ireland’s ability to pay its way. In this he was replying to a 
renewal of the anti-Partition assertion that when the food and producer 
‘ subsidies and other contra payments, including transfers under the Social 
Services Agreement, are deducted the contribution becomes a minus quantity 
and Ulster a liability on Great Britain. The argument is less relevant to the 
present than to pre-war years; and although used for political purposes it is, 
in fact, largely of academic interest. It is not required of any part of the King- 
dom that it should be self-supporting, and Northern Ireland would not be 
brought in question but for its geographical situation and the existence of 
devolution. On the other hand, the Government displays an anxiety to show 
that the area pays the same taxation, has no need of subsidy and contributes 
its fair share to both production and the national revenues. This is manifest 
enough even on the latest figures, and the very large contributions made 
during the war ensure that since 1921 the comprehensive balance is favour- 
able. The fiscal terms, moreover, omit the attributions that might properly 
be made on Northern Ireland’s account on the score of death duties which its 
residents pay direct to the Treasury on property in Great Britain and abroad, 
and in the betting tax similarly collected. The principle of parity of taxation is 
always a guarantee that regardless of yield the Imperial Government must 
see that living standards are maintained at the national level. The sharp rise 
in expenditure, however, together with the expectation that local revenue 
must soon fall, serves as a warning that a margin may not always be available 
to form a contribution and that the greatest need is for an expansion of 
agriculture and industry that will increase employment and taxable capacity. 

The budget statement had another important bearing on this point. Under 
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pressure from a section of the Unionist party the Minister invoked the mean 

ing of parity in taxation by reducing death duties below the imperial scale. 
Concessions of up to £5,000 will now be given on estates valued at between 
£20,000 and £125,000, and these are to be balanced by higher stamp duties 
payable by the banks. These proposals may be considered to have Treasury 
approval, but they have created some doubt whether they have not slightly 
prejudiced the principle of equal taxation on which Northern Ireland relies 
for the maintenance of the imperial level of social services. Although they 
are intended to assist the many businesses still in private ownership, they 
cannot of themselves stem what is a world-wide economic current. There is, 
indeed, some reason to think that dependence on concerns of this kind, 
many of them engaged in the linen industry, may be found by the Treasury 
inquiry to be one of the weaknesses of the region in a new financial age. The 
evidence suggests that narrowness of outlook and lack of capital prevent 
them from keeping pace with industrial developments and from embarking 
on the new enterprises which Ulster so badly needs. The family business, 
however, has a strong sentimental attachment, and some of them are respon- 
sible for the livelihood of whole towns and villages. There is, too, some alarm 
at the rate at which control of industry and property is passing to interests 
with headquarters in London. This also is a universal happening, but it is a 
curiosity that Northern Ireland has seen little of the intermediate stage, that 
of local companies owned by small shareholders. Only in a very few cases 
have these been promoted through the Stock Exchange. Family ownership 
is characteristic of Ulster, but it is not easy to explain why among such an 
essentially democratic people the idea of partnership in industry has not made 
greater headway. Those who define the economic trouble as under-capitaliza- 
tion overlook that taking the population as a whole there is no lack of 
money; the need is to ensure that more is canalized into productive local 
enterprises instead of being invested elsewhere. 

In Her Majesty’s Birthday Honours the Prime Minister, Sir Basil Brooke, 
was raised to the Peerage as Viscount Brookeborough of Colebrooke, a 
fitting recognition of his eminent public services. The vigour with which he 
began his premiership in 1943 at a time when Northern Ireland’s war effort 
called for a fresh stimulus has been maintained throughout the eventful 
post-war reconstruction, and over and above his administrative achieve- 
ments his personality has made an almost inestimable contribution to the 
continuity of Ulster’s traditional political unity. 


Northern Ireland, 
August 1952. 





IRELAND 


“AS YOU WERE” 


HE political crisis caused by Mr. Mac Entee’s drastic budget,* which 

greatly reduced the food subsidies and increased taxation, was resolved 
by three by-elections which took place on June 27. These contests, in diverse 
and widely separated constituencies, Waterford City, East Limerick and North 
Mayo, were caused by the deaths of three deputies, and the results have con- 
firmed Mr. de Valera in his position of precarious power. In spite of the 
strenuous fight made by the combined Opposition parties the nominees of 
the Fianna Fail party headed the poll in all three constituencies, and, while 
never seriously challenged in Mayo and Waterford, put up a keen fight before 
suffering defeat in Limerick, where they could have had a better candidate. 
Mr. de Valera’s victory in Waterford was particularly remarkable since the seat 
has been held by the family of the late John Redmond for over fifty years and 
Fine Gael, the party to which Mrs. W. Redmond the late deputy belonged, 
were confident of success. In both Waterford and Limerick the Fianna Fail 
vote was, however, smaller than in the general election. Under the British 
electoral system Mr. de Valera’s party would have won all three seats. The 
state of the parties in the Dail thus remains as before the by-elections, namely : 
Fianna Fail, 70; Fine Gael, 43; Labour, 16 (including the Speaker); Clann na 
Talmhan, 7; Clann na Poblachta, 2; and Independents, 9. With the continued 
adherence of Dr. Browne, and the other Independents who support him, 
Mr. de Valera can still count on a majority of six. 

The result of this miniature general election represents a clear victory for 
Mr. de Valera’s policy and a crushing defeat for the Opposition parties, 
who had all the cards in their hands but did not play them properly. This was 
candidly admitted by General R. Mulcahy, the leader of Fine Gael, when he 
stated that a substantial part of the electorate had been given an opportunity 
of challenging the Government’s policy but had in fact confirmed it. The 
issues before the electors were purely domestic and practical. The politicians 
even forgot to dangle their favourite red herring—Partition—before the 
electors. Mr. Costello, the leader of the Opposition, speaking at Waterford 
on June 7, said that the single and very clear issue was whether the people 
were satisfied to face the burden which it was proposed to impose upon them; 
or whether, being convinced that neither the circumstances of the time nor 
the financial or economic conditions of the country required or justified the 
imposition of these burdens, they would make it clear that the Government 
had neither authority nor justification for the unjust and unnecessary hard- 
ships proposed. To this Mr. de Valera replied, at Dungarvan on June 12, that 
he was asking the people to stand by the principle of paying our way as the 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 167, June 1952, p. 256. 
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basis not merely of future national progress but even of national security. The 
Fine Gael party was, he pointed out, the biggest element in the Opposition, 
but since the inter-party combination it had presented a sorry picture to 
anybody who looked for consistency in public men. Its spokesmen were 
ready to advocate one thing today and quite the contrary tomorrow, provided 
it suited their political book. They posed at one time as the Conservative party 
that wanted to link up with the British Commonwealth, but they quickly 
forgot this when they got into office and wanted the support of people who 
had different views. They denounced Fianna Fail for being extravagant, yet 
during their term of office they had amassed a dead-weight debt of £104 
million against which there were no assets and on which the interest payable 
was {10 million a year. The people would, he said, readily realize that no 
Government which depended on the votes of the people would risk un- 
popularity by imposing unnecessary taxation, and it could therefore be taken 
that the action of the Government in imposing extra taxation and reducing 
subsidies was essential. Mr. de Valera’s comments on the tergiversations of 
Fine Gael go to the root of the matter, and the electors apparently thought 
likewise. They also made short work of the candidates representing Mr. Mac 
Bride’s mushroom organization, Clan na Poblachta. One does not feel they 
were wrong. A general election in the near future now seems unlikely unless 
Mr. de Valera’s Independent supporters rebel. 


The Budget Debate 


HE by-elections were preceded by a tedious, acrimonious, and occasion- 
ally discreditable debate on the budget. This measure was finally passed 


on May 1 by the slender majority of three votes, one of Mr. de Valera’s 
Independent supporters, Dr. Ffrench O’Carroll, T.D., having abstained from 
voting. The Government on their part justified their financial demands on 
the ground of the urgent need to restore the nation’s finances to a sound 
position after the profligacy of the inter-party Government, while Fine Gael 
on the other hand alleged that the Government were budgeting for a surplus 
in the belief that a better budget next year would ensure their re-election. 
The only fresh contribution to the discussion was the promise of the Fine 
Gael leaders that if the inter-party administration was returned to power 
they would repeal the new taxes and restore the food subsidies. Labour 
deputies contented themselves with claiming that existing taxation weighed 
too heavily on the workers. It is clear that the party system as we know it 
has now become a struggle for power rather than principle—such differences 
as exist between the various parties being largely concerned with personalities 
and ancient feuds. The most effective speech of the debate was made by Mr. 
de Valera himself. He spoke for two hours without notes and was in first- 
class fighting form. He made it clear that the Government realized the severity 
of the budget but emphasized its necessity. They would not, he said, have 
dreamt of introducing it unless they felt the national interest demanded it, 
and they were determined, even if they were defeated in the effort, not to 
continue a financial policy which could only come to an abrupt end. They 
were confining themselves to one job, namely, to make ends meet and provide 
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the capital resources necessary for development. Asa result of the termination 
of rationing and the reduction of the food subsidies on July 5 bread has risen 
in price from 644d. to 9d. for a 2-lb. loaf, tea from 2s. 8d. to 5s. a lb., sugar from 
4}d. to 64d. a lb., and butter from 35. to 35. 10d. a lb. The cost-of-living index 
has risen by 29 points, but family allowances have been increased. In short we 
are now facing realities, a necessary and salutary experience. 


Economic Repercussions and Developments 


HE impact of these realities on our economic life was immediate and in- 

evitable. The trade-union organizations, which had already been consider- 
ing a demand for increased wages, naturally lost no time in putting forward 
their claims, and a conference took place between the representatives of the 
Congress of Irish Unions and the Federated Union of Employers. These 
negotiations were complicated, as similar negotiations have been on previous 
occasions, by the fact that Irish labour speaks with two voices: one the Irish 
Trade Union Congress, which in effect represents the older craft unions with 
British affiliations, and the other, the Congress of Irish Unions, which repre- 
sents the purely Irish unions mainly composed of unskilled workers, of 
which the principal and controlling power is the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union, nearly as formidable and unwieldy as its British prototype. It was 
announced at the end of May that the Congress of Irish Unions had tenta- 
tively agreed with the Union of Employers to proposals which would limit 
wage claims to an amount not exceeding 125. 6d. per week and that claims 
should only be made where they were necessary and economically justifiable. 
Due regard was also to be paid to the date of the last wage increase and the 
cost-of-living figure at that time. There should be no objection to increased 
productivity or to incentive schemes to increase production. Restrictive 
practices were to be discouraged. The Irish Trade Union Congress, however, 
refused to agree to these proposals on the grounds that they were “inadequate 
to the needs of the present situation. In particular, the conditions attaching to 
the figure for wage increases would render an agreement largely ineffective 
and raise almost insuperable obstacles to the successful negotiation of wage 
increases which would provide adequate compensation for the rise in the cost 
of living”. The Congress therefore recommended that unions should proceed 
with their own negotiations for increased wages and that “each union should 
take such steps as they see fit in the interests of their members”. 

These decisions are almost certain to lead to industrial sirife and probably 
serious inter-union conflicts in certain industries. Trouble has already started 
in Dublin, where a printers’ strike has stopped newspaper publication. The 
C.I.U. being the more vital combination will probably determine the pattern 
of events. The provisional agreement reached between the Congress of 
Irish Unions and the Employers is in many respects a mature document 
based on the needs of the country and far in advance of similar arrangements 
in the past. It will be a misfortune if it does not lead to further negotiations 
on a wider basis embracing both the trade-union organizations. The develop- 
ment of the purely Irish trade-union organization has received fresh impetus 
through the formation of the National Association of Transport Employees, 
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which is composed of the former members of the British National Union of 
Railwaymen. The latter body has given its blessing to the new body. The 
present plight of our railway system is disclosed by the fact that a surcharge 
of 5 per cent has been added to all freight and bus charges owing to the 
“continued rise in working costs”. Mr. Erskine Childers, the Minister for 
Posts and Telegraphs, has also just announced that there will be a deficit of 
£1 million in his department and that increased postal charges are probable. 
There has recently been a considerable development of the telephone service, 
the charges for which have been increased. Mr. Lemass, the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, stated on July 9 that he could not hold out any 
prospect of a fall in prices; if there was any further devaluation of sterling, 
there was almost certainly going to be another upward movement in prices. 
The Government proposes to float a large loan for development purposes in 
the near future. More encouraging aspects of our economic life are to be 
seen in the fact that the country’s adverse trade balance has fallen by £23} 
million in the first six months of this year as compared with 1951 owing toa 
decline in the value of imports and an increase in the value of exports. 


Defence not Defiance 


INANCIAL considerations also loom large in relation to defence. The 

recent debate on the estimate for this department disclosed that we are 
spending £64 million for this purpose. In exchange for this outlay we 
possess several infantry battalions, a few field-guns, some obsolete tanks and 
aeroplanes, and a couple of corvettes which are only fit for fishery patrol work. 
The total peace establishment is 12,743 all ranks; this figure includes 1,270 
officers. A reserve of 21,000 is being created. We have no arms or munition 
factories, no modern equipment and no adequate reserve of ammunition, but 
our soldiers are first class and our officers as well trained and keen as could be 
expected under such circumstances. Having regard to the vital importance of 
fire-power and scientific equipment in modern warfare, the money now being 
spent on our army and auxiliary services might as well be thrown into the sea. 
Our objective ought to be a well-trained and properly equipped national 
militia on Swiss lines. This could maintain internal order and if necessary be 
integrated as an infantry unit in the European defence forces. We have neither 
the means nor the machinery for providing heavy armaments on an adequate 
scale. Unfortunately our politicians are too lazy to face and examine the 
problem and prefer the path of least resistance. Speaking during the debate, 
Mr. James Dillon, T.D., who has recently returned to the Fine Gael fold, said 
that the only danger to Ireland in the event of another world war was an 
airborne invasion by the Russians, and to meet this threat we should have an 
army of “‘commando-guerrillas” which could make any continued occupation 
of the country a matter of extreme difficulty. He also said, very wisely, that 
we should only purchase armaments and supplies from countries from which 
Russia could not cut us off. Unfortunately we are at present buying them 
from Sweden. During the last war we had Swedish machine-guns, which could 
not be used because suitable ammunition was not procurable. Mr. Traynor, 
the Minister for Defence, when replying to the debate, announced that the 
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Government’s policy of neutrality remained the same as during the war 
years and would so continue until fresh conditions made it necessary to 
change. As regards a defence policy based on guerrilla tactics the Minister 
said that while the situation in the North remained as it was any military 
staff worthy of its salt must rely on orthodox military methods. In answer to 
this line of argument it need only be said that a case can be made for our 
complete disarmament or for our whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Atlantic Powers who are and must of necessity be our only real defenders. 
There is, however, nothing to be said in favour of a half-way policy which 
ignores the fact that the Europe of 1945 no longer exists. 


Marching on? 


T must, nevertheless, be admitted that the Government’s policy in this 

vital matter has undoubtedly the support of a considerable majority of our 
people. It is quite true that they detest Communism and “all its works and 
pomps”’. But they are equally anxious to keep out of the maelstrém of inter- 
national politics. A young Irishman recently returned from a holiday in 
France remarked that he found one-third of the French people pro-American, 
one-third cynically indifferent, and one-third pro-Russian. He felt that Ireland 
was better off standing alone. This attitude is intelligible and even, having 
regard to our experience since 1914, defensible. To the average Irishman 
a Russian Communist is as difficult to picture as an inhabitant of Mars, but 
an American, especially an Irish-American, is very familiar. We have no 
desire to come under the control of either. This attitude is reflected in the 
Irish Government’s support of the Eden Plan during the recent meeting of 
the Council of Europe Assembly at Strasbourg. Plans are now being con- 
sidered which will enable Ireland to remain a member of the Council while 
retaining its military independence. 

Commenting on the result of the by-elections Mr. de Valera recently said 
that “the nation was once more on the march”. While making due allowance 
for politicians’ rhetoric this statement is hardly accurate. It is quite true, and 
all to the good, that the people have confirmed the Government’s policy of 
living within our means. But we are very far from achieving any solution of 
our many serious problems. Heavy unemployment seems unavoidable in the 
near future, and as one of the Fine Gael deputies, Mr. O'Gorman, remarked 


during the budget debate, “‘it’s not a Welfare State we’re drifting into but a 
shocking state”. 


The Presidential Election 


S was expected* Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly was re-elected unopposed on his 
own nomination as President of Ireland on May 16. A last-minute attempt 
to secure nomination by the redoubtable Alderman Alfred Byrne, T.D., 
fortunately failed. President O’Kelly was inaugurated with due ceremony at 
St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, on June 25, and holds office for seven years, 
Ireland, 
July 1952. 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 167, June 1952, p. 257. 
Bb 
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TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 


T the moment of writing a new Indo-Pakistani trade agreement is under 
negotiation between delegations of the two Governments assembled in 
New Delhi. The former agreement signed at Karachi in February 1951 ex- 
pired on June 30 last and for the convenience of both parties was extended to 
August 7. In the present set of talks India is in a stronger bargaining posi- 
tion than on previous occasions, and for the first time in her brief career 
Pakistan is confronted with the hard facts of a buyer’s market—not merely 
in this country but wherever her somewhat limited range of primary products 
is sold. 

Thus the prospects are that a more realistic and balanced pact will emerge 
from the current discussions, and that there will be less emphasis on permits 
and quotas and more freedom for ordinary commercial factors than hereto- 
fore. Indian business interests certainly desire that there should be wider and 
freer trade, and that is almost certainly the view of their somewhat less 
vocal counterparts across the border. The trouble is that the trade between 
the two countries has for so long been rationed and regulated that neither 
Government can contemplate the dismantling of controls overnight, whilst 
both are confronted with a deteriorating balance-of-payments position 
and, in the case of Pakistan, the need to defend an exchange parity for its 
rupee, which some independent observers consider is overvalued in the 
context of recent changes in world trade. 

Whilst the terms of the new trade agreement are awaited with much 
interest, it is perhaps significant that out of a quota of 2-5 million bales of 
Pakistan raw jute, the largest single commodity item allotted to India under 
the old agreement, only 1-7 million bales have been taken up, partly because 
India has greatly increased her own production of the fibre and partly because 
Pakistan’s prices were maintained at an artificially high level, particularly 
towards the end of the crop year which runs from July to June. 

None the less, there have been one or two encouraging preliminaries to 
the main trade pact. Under a food-barter arrangement India is to divert to 
her neighbour four shiploads of wheat amounting to 39,700 tons in return 
for 37,700 tons of Pakistani rice to be delivered between July and November. 
Some easement of passport procedure for the nationals of each country 
travelling to the other has been agreed upon, but not yet put into force. In 
this and other ways minor tensions have been relieved, while the problems of 
the refugees look less intractable with the efflux of time. How largely the dis- 
placed still bulk in the population of India as a whole may be gauged from a 
recent statement of the Rehabilitation Minister, who told the House of the 
People in the course of a debate that every third man, woman or child now 


in Delhi had his or her original home in Pakistan. In the Punjab the propor- 
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tion is one in five; in West Bengal one in twelve and in the whole of India 
one in fifty. 


Integration of Kashmir 


HERE remains, of course, the major question of Kashmir. There has 

been a regrouping and clarification of that State’s constitutional relation- 
ship with the Indian Union, and though the understanding arrived at be- 
tween Mr. Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah at the end of July has not so far 
aroused angry comment in Pakistan it cannot be very welcome in that 
country, for it gives formal shape and constitutional sanction to the political 
and economic integration of Kashmir and Jammu with India which has been 
going on for the past five years. An eight-point agreement between the 
State and the Union was the subject of a 75-minute statement by Mr. Nehru 
in Parliament at the conclusion of a week’s discussions with Sheikh Abdullah, 
who paid a special visit to the Indian capital for the purpose. The eight-point 
agreement deals with common citizenship, fundamental rights, financial 
relationships, original and appellate jurisdiction, the Indian President’s 
prerogatives, emergency powers and the abolition of the former Dogra 
dynasty and its replacement by a head of the State “recommended” by the 
State legislature. Some understanding on these subjects is necessitated by 
the fact that the Kashmir Constituent Assembly will shortly undertake the 
drafting of the State’s Constitution and requires some kind of prior agree- 
ment with India on the broad principles engaged. Mr. Nehru denies that the 
eight-point concordat in any way conflicts with India’s commitments to the 
U.N. In answer to a question at a press conference he said: “The Govern- 
ment of India’s assurances to the U.N. do not deal with internal conditions 
or arrangements governmental or other of our relations with each other. . . 
we gave an assurance that the people of Kashmir would decide their future 
and that a plebiscite should be held to decide that. We stand by all those 
things.” On his return to Jammu Sheikh Abdullah told a public meeting 
that the New Delhi agreement “was not a paper agreement, but a union of 
hearts which no power on earth can loosen”. 

The layman may be pardoned if he reads into the agreement rather more 
than Mr. Nehru claims for it, though perhaps its precise significance will 
become clearer when Parliament debates it in detail later in the present ses- 
sion. What it has done is to dispose of the idea, encouraged by certain of the 
Kashmiri leader’s utterances earlier in the summer, that Sheikh Abdullah was 
manceuvring for a third-party position in which Kashmir would achieve a 
status of limited independence of India and Pakistan alike but of which the 
logical consequence would have been that her frontiers were guaranteed 
by both. Kashmir is geographically the heart of Asia. On the long view its 
strategic significance to its two larger neighbours is likely to outlast its present 
political importance. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Relations 
N the one occasion on which he has been called upon to defend the 
Commonwealth connexion in full-dress debate in the new House of 
the People Mr. Nehru did so with vigour and eloquence. Rebutting familiar 
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Communist charges of slavish subordination to Anglo-American imperialist 
designs, the Prime Minister replied that British imperialism no longer exists, 
though other more dangerous brands are growing. India could not live in 
isolation and her association with Britain was a natural inheritance of history. 
India derived many advantages from her membership of the Commonwealth 
without any loss of independence of action, and the manner of her indepen- 
dence was, he said, a credit to both countries. It was no accident that India’s 
fine defence services were created on the British model, for Britain’s war 
record had earned her the respect of the world. And so on. Continuing the 
encomiums, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, the new Commerce and Industries 
Minister and in days gone by not always very friendly to the British point of 
view, spoke of the high standards observed by the British business commu- 
nity in India, their good treatment of their labour and their satisfactory record 
as taxpayers. 

If such pronouncements come as balm to the British resident in India, the 
question may be raised whether, in view of New Delhi’s importance as a 
diplomatic sounding-board, it is a good thing to leave the important post of 
U.K. High Commissioner in India unfilled for a period of months, notwith- 
standing the fact that the acting incumbent, the senior deputy High Com- 
missioner in the country, is a rising officer of outstanding ability and 
personality. Sir Archibald Nye who left India in April at the completion of his 
term of office as High Commissioner enjoyed, partly because of his own per- 
sonal qualities and partly because of his long friendships with India’s leaders, 
an almost unique status in the diplomatic corps at New Delhi. His successor, 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, will take up his post in October. Indo-British 
relations rest on firm foundations which are unlikely to be impaired by any 
hiatus in departmental postings in Whitehall, but as a matter of principle it 
is much to be doubted whether a break of six months is desirable in a post 
which carries so much of the responsibility for maintaining those contacts 
upon which the smooth working of the Commonwealth concept depends. 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck comes to New Delhi from Ottawa with a splendid 
reputation, which should enable him to step easily into the special niche 
which Sir Archibald Nye carved out in New Delhi. Soon after his arrival 
more changes will take place at other levels of the U.K. High Commission 
in India, which will henceforth be staffed exclusively from the Commonwealth 
Relations Office; and the temporary appointments from the former Indian 
administrative and military services will have come to an end. 

If India has viewed the military developments of the Korean War, parti- 
cularly the Yalu River bombings, with some misgivings, the new American 
ambassador, the indefatigable Mr. Chester Bowles, pursues the task of 
bettering relations between India and the United States with characteristic 
zeal, and up to a point he has succeeded. For obvious reasons he cannot hope 
to educate every segment of Indian opinion on every facet of American 
policy. But he conveys a certain moral earnestness in his not infrequent public 
pronouncements, and his recent advocacy of $1,000 million of aid for the 
first four years of India’s Five Year Plan was entirely sincere, though perhaps 
unlikely to materialize in a Presidential election year, or indeed in any other 
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year. None the less, Mr. Bowles recently made a special journey back to 
Washington to put forward his proposal, and though he has not yet succeeded 
in getting the money, he lavished high praise on the Indian experiment in 
democracy, and his engaging enthusiasm for this country has undoubtedly 
done something to offset the idea held in some Congressional circles that 
India is a bad political risk. Meanwhile, U.S. information services, invest- 
ment surveys, travelling scholarships for selected Indians, last year’s wheat 
loan and this year’s Point Four programme of technical assistance help, along 
with such projects as the Colombo Plan, to ensure that the free world’s case 
does not go by default against the surging tide of Communist propaganda. 


The Chinese Experiment 

O far as Communism is concerned, Indian interest in the subject seems to 

be somewhat veering away from the true faith of Moscow to a study of its 
Asian variant as illustrated by the Chinese experiment. A cultural mission 
from this country recently undertook a five-week tour of China’s industrial 
centres, hydro-electric projects, ports and the like. Their verdict, given on 
their return, is, not unexpectedly, favourable to the Mao régime; for all 
Asians are today less interested in political abstractions than in economic 
progress, without which all other boons are meaningless. That attachment 
to spiritual values, which has hitherto been one of the supposed attributes 
of the “unchanging East’’, is the latest of the West’s illusions to disappear 
in Asia’s revolution. Quite the best assessment of the tour itself and of the 
new China has come from the pen of the editor of the Times of India, who 
knew the old China and has now seen the new. This competent observer 
does not doubt that there have been improvements under Mao, but he also 
found evidence of terror and the non-existence of the rule of law—a state of 
affairs which was probably much the same in the time of Chiang Kai-Shek. 
How far the new China may or may not be ahead of the new India is a 
question which remains unanswered. In any case it is one which goodwill 
missions are hardly expected to probe. But it is a point on which many young 
Indians will be fixing increasing attention in the future. 


India, 
August 1952. 





PAKISTAN 


‘“MULLAHS AND MODERNISTS 


iF has frequently been said that politics in Pakistan are a matter of personali- 
ties, but as the country approaches its fifth birthday this truism is losing 
some of its validity. During the first few years there was only one party that 
mattered, the Muslim League; this was, and is, the Government party and 
it enjoyed enormous prestige as the party of Jinnah and Liaqat Ali Khan. 
The party had an overwhelming majority in the Constituent Assembly and 
the Provincial Assemblies, and within its ranks—and even within the country 
as a whole—there was so much unity and so little difference of opinion in 
matters of policy that there was little scope for political divergence. When, 
therefore, political squabbles arose they were almost always the outcome of 
personal rivalries and disagreements. 

Underneath all this, however, it was possible to detect deeper currents 
which could lead to genuine political disunion. Provincialism has for some 
time been regarded as the chief danger and still occupies that position. At the 
moment, however, the emphasis lies chiefly on the other main threat to the 
stability of the State, which, for want of a better term, is known as Mullahism. 
The mullahs represent a fairly large section of the population who deplore all 
modernist and secular tendencies and would like to see Pakistan constituted 
as a fully fledged Islamic State with laws and constitution based on the 
Shariat. That no one, least of all the mullahs themselves, can agree on just what 
this implies is, at this stage, of no great importance. The slogan has popular 
appeal and in a country where universal adult suffrage is the order of the day, 
and where the bulk of the electorate is illiterate, it is the slogans that count. 
For various reasons, perhaps chiefly because the feeling is growing that the 
time must soon come when the Constitution will take final shape and general 
elections will be taking place, with the consequence that the various parties 
have begun to angle for popular support, the clash between the medievalists 
and the modernists is now occupying a great deal of attention. It would 
hardly be too much to say that the two schools of thought are struggling for 
the soul of Pakistan. 

Readers of the English-language press in Pakistan would certainly get the 
impression that there is a strong reaction in progress against those who 
advocate the Islamization of the State in general and the mullahs in particular. 
Dawn, for example, has published some striking editorials entitled ““Danger- 
ous Trends” which have evoked a good deal of applause and also some 
censure. The Civil and Military Gazette has also for the past few months been 
campaigning against religious obscurantism. It is fairly evident that the 
intelligentsia have made up their minds that this menace to progress on 
modern lines must be fought. At the same time, however, there is ample 
evidence that the mullah parties are making headway among the masses, who 
no longer have much regard for the Muslim League. The most important of 
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these bodies is the Jamiat-i-Islami, which stands for the conversion of 
Pakistan into a completely Islamic State. This party has been gradually 
acquiring some importance by skilful propaganda and by “down-to-earth” 
work among the people. It has the advantage of an astute leader, one 
Maulana Maudoodi. In contrast to most of the so-called religious leaders, 
this man is exceptionally clever and has been described as a strange mixture 
of medievalist and modernist. He has already suffered a term of imprison- 
ment, about two years ago, for seditious activities. Another party of which 
much is being heard in these days is the Ahrar party. The Ahrars, who 
were actively pro-Congress before partition, are tainted with an anti- 
Pakistan background, and appear to have no constructive programme. 
They too, however, have a remarkable leader, Ataullah Shah Bokhari. This 
man is famous as the most powerful orator in Pakistan: it is said of him that 
the people will gladly listen to him for six hours at a stretch and ask for more. 
The Ahrars have joined in with other fanatical parties in resuscitating 
the campaign against the unorthodox Ahmediya community, to which 
Sir Zafrulla Khan, the Foreign Minister, belongs. 

None of this need be regarded as constituting an immediate threat to the 
dominant position of the Muslim League, but it does indicate that the present 
Government should be on their guard and that the Muslim League, as the 
Prime Minister has recently declared, needs revitalizing before it is too late. 


The Moslem World 


ENTION was made in the last article in this series of the invitation 
issued by the Pakistani Government to the Prime Ministers of the 
Muslim countries for a conference to be held at Karachi to work out a system 
of high-level consultation in matters of common interest. The interest 
aroused by this move at the outset has considerably evaporated, partly because 
three of the countries addressed are known to have declined the invitation, 
and partly because it is thought that if the conference does take place at all it 
will be at a somewhat lower level. It had been hoped that the conference 
could be held in July, at the end of the holy month of Ramzan, but it has now 
been postponed to a date “to be arranged in due course”. Few Pakistanis 
seem to pin much faith any longer on the hope that the Muslim countries of the 
Middle East can be enabled to play a concerted part in world affairs through 
the formation of a Muslim b/oc. The Pakistani Government have made one 
important gesture, which was presumably as unpalatable to Great Britain as it 
was acceptable to Egypt, in recognizing Farouk’s title as the King of Egypt 
and the Sudan. Sir Zafrulla Khan, however, explained at the time that the 
recognition of the King’s title was a matter of courtesy and did not involve 
any political consequences or significance. The position of the Pakistani 
Government had throughout, he said, been that the question of the political 
relationship between Egypt and the Sudan was a matter to be settled freely 
between the Egyptians and the Sudanese. 
The Pakistani Government entered, without any enthusiasm or confidence, 
into participation in the further discussions of the Kashmir disarmament 
problem held by Dr. Graham, the United Nations representative, at New 
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York. It is understood that they were at first entirely unwilling to agree to let 
further negotiations be conducted by Dr. Graham, but were persuaded to 
do so by the British and American Governments. In consenting they stipulated 
that the talks should not be allowed to drag on for more than a month. This 
period has, however, elapsed and such repotts as are available indicate that 
Dr. Graham, as was expected, has been unable to bridge the gaps between the 
Indian and Pakistani views on the subject of demilitarization. The next step 
presumably must be that the dispute is referred back to the Security Council. 

It is a commonplace to say that until this dispute is settled there is no hope 
of any real improvement in the troubled relations between India and Pakistan. 
But there are other sources of friction, and new ones are constantly cropping 
up. Hitherto, for example, there has been no restriction on the free movement 
of persons between East Pakistan and West Bengal, although a strict and 
rather troublesome permit system was in force in regard to movements be- 
tween Western Pakistan and adjoining parts of India. The Pakistani Govern- 
ment seem to have come to the conclusion that there was little point in 
maintaining this permit system while the Eastern loophole was open, and 
accordingly informed the Government of India that they proposed to intro- 
duce a system of passports and visas applicable to all entrants from India. 
The Government of India naturally had to follow suit, and a conference was 
held between representatives of the two countries in the hope of devising 
suitable formulae for the issue of special passports and visas for extended 
periods for persons who have to make frequent journeys between the two 
countries. Partial agreement was reached, and it is understood that the new 
system is likely to be introduced in the autumn. In the meantime, reports 


are being published in the Indian press to the effect that a fairly large-scale 
exodus of Hindus from East Pakistan has recommenced. For some time past 
the number going in the reverse direction, and the report that large numbers 
of the Hindu community have decided to emigrate, if true, are somewhat 
ominous. 


An Economic Crisis 


N the economic side, there can no longer be any doubt that Pakistan is 

facing a grave crisis, which can be resolved only by drastic measures. Six 
months ago the country was in a very happy position: despite the non- 
devalued Pakistani rupee, the export commodities on which its prosperity 
almost entirely depends were moving well, and the high export duties were 
proving a very comfortable source of revenue for Government. The balance 
of payments was in a healthy condition, and foreign-exchange reserves were 
being steadily built up. The economic machine was running along merrily in 
top gear. Since March—the month of the Central Budget, which appeared to 
make inadequate provision for the change which had come over the situation 
—the position of exports has steadily worsened, while imports have been 
coming in as freely as before The men at the wheel, to continue the metaphor, 
have changed down into second gear, but the engine is audibly knocking and 


what is urgently needed is a further change to third gear until the top of the 
hill is reached. 
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During these critical days for Pakistan’s exports, imports have continued 
to flow in fairly freely, under the reasonably generous import-licensing policy 
which Government have pursued for the past two years. The result has been 
a steady deterioration in the balance of payments. From March onwards the 
balance of trade has turned rather heavily against Pakistan and it became 
evident that, if exports could not be stimulated, imports must somehow be 
slashed. Government have adopted a novel method of doing this. Instead of 
pruning the Open General Licence and generally tightening up import con- 
trol through licensing, they have attempted to produce more immediate 
results by financial restrictions. As the result of measures introduced at the 
end of June, all imports, with the exception of machinery, chemicals, medi- 
cines, and oil imported by the oil companies, must be covered by a letter of 
credit. When opening his credit the importer must deposit with the autho- 
tized dealer 75 per cent of the value, if the goods are under Open General 
Licence, and 50 per cent if the goods are subject to licensing. The banks are 
not allowed to sell foreign exchange until a letter of credit is opened. At the 
same time, Government have severely restricted the credit facilities of im- 
porters and have frozen overdrafts. These drastic orders were issued (for 
reasons of secrecy) without prior consultation with the trade, and the conse- 
quence was that considerable confusion has reigned since they came into 
force. Few firms have sufficient liquid cash resources to finance their imports 
in the face of these orders, and the result is that the import trade has been 
almost at a standstill. Government may have achieved their immediate objec- 
tive, but ata heavy cost : for example, a high proportion of imports is normally 
against government orders and no exception was made in favour of such; 
almost all firms have had to cable their suppliers to stop shipment and many 
government departments will find themselves hampered in their development 
schemes and in the maintenance of railway and other services. There is little 
doubt that the restrictions will have to be progressively modified. It has been 
a calamity for Pakistan that during these critical months Mr. Mohammad Ali, 
the brilliantly capable Finance Minister, has been seriously ill. He is not likely 
to be able to return to work before the end of the year. 

An unexpected shortage of food-grains has contributed to the general 
depression. Pakistan had been able to claim normal self-sufficiency in rice and 
surplus production of wheat. The new wheat harvest, which came into the 
markets in April and May, did not, however, avail to restore the confidence 
which had been lost as a result of a temporary shortage which had developed 
in the previous month. A general tendency to hoard drove prices up and 
militated against the procurement programmes of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. It therefore became necessary for the Central Government to arrange 
imports of wheat, not so much to relieve genuine scarcity as to exercise a 
salutary psychological effect on hoarders and profiteers. 

Pakistan, 

August 1952. 
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DECLINE OF THE LIBERALS 


HE Federal Parliament of Canada, after sitting rather more than five 

months, was adjourned on July 4 until November, and while the greater 
part of the session was dull, there were intermittent spells of controversial 
liveliness and some excellent debates. Evidence of a strong tide of public 
disfavour running againstthe St. Laurent Ministry emboldened the Progressive- 
Conservatives, who saw themselves as its chief beneficiaries, to adopt a per- 
sistent offensive against the Government and its policies. On many issues 
they received valuable help from the Social Credit party and on a smaller 
number secured the co-operation of the C.C.F, Asa result, on several occasions 
the Government was driven into difficult courses, but it could always make 
its will prevail through its huge and docile following. However, the revela- 
tions made by by-elections and gallup polls of their loss of popularity forced 
Ministers to realize that their administration of the nation’s affairs was 
regarded as far from perfect and that they were suspected of a disposition to 
treat Parliamentand the public with disdain, which brought themtoa chastened 
mood. At the close of the session most of the Liberal members left Ottawa 
much depressed about their party’s outlook. 

The parties in opposition concentrated their chief fire upon Mr. Abbott, 
the Minister of Finance, and Mr. Brooke Claxton, the Minister of National 
Defence. They charged the former with indefensible miscalculations in regard 
to the national balance-sheet, and as a consequence the imposition of gross 
over-taxation, which had produced for the fiscal year 195 1-52 a surplus of 234 
million dollars, or nearly 8 times the figure of 30 millions which had been 
forecast. But in his budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 Mr. Abbott, in view of 
the heavy commitments of the programme of defence, made no real abate- 
ment of the burden of taxation, but only some readjustments ; and his critics 
have found fresh ammunition for their charges of over-taxation in the returns 
for revenues and expenditures for the first two months of the present fiscal 
year, which show that during that period a budgetary surplus of 241 million 
dollars had already been accumulated. However, Mr. Abbott claims that the 
first two months of each fiscal year always see revenues at their highest level 
and that in the later months the excess of outlays over expenditures will wipe 
out most of the present surplus. 

Mr. Claxton and his Department of National Defence were under a steady 
barrage of criticism both on the floor of Parliament and in the sessions of a 
special committee which the Government, yielding after long resistance to 
the sustained pressure of all the parties in opposition, had appointed to in- 
vestigate all the expenditures made under the programme of defence since 
the outbreak of the war in Korea. Mr. Claxton had to admit that there were 
some serious lags in the programme, but he contended that they were mostly 
due to circumstances beyond the control of Canada and that very satisfactory 
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progress had been made with rearmament. But the members of the Opposi- 
tion on the special committee dragged out from officials, most of whom were 
very reluctant witnesses, very damaging admissions about absurdly extrava- 
gant purchases by the department. 

The report of the committee was a drab factual document which merely 
set forth the evidence submitted to it; but the parties in opposition were 
satisfied that it proved their charges of waste, extravagance and inefficiency, 
and they found crowning proof of them in the disclosure that the per caput 
cost of Canada’s armed forces was now $18,000 per annum, while the com- 
parable figure for the United States, which has always been regarded as lavish 
in its expenditures for defence, was $15,000 and for Britain $4,500. 

Mr. Pearson, the Minister for External Affairs, continued his practice of 
making at intervals statements about international affairs and encouraging 
the Commons to discuss them. It produced some intelligent debates, in which 
the Opposition, with reservations on some issues, gave general support to the 
lines of policy followed by the Government. He also induced Parliament 
to take an unprecedented step when it made by a formal resolution a definite 
commitment that Canada would defend all her partners in the North Atlantic 
Union against aggression. After the failure of another effort to overcome at 
Washington the obstruction of the American opponents of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to the co-operation of the United States in its construction, the St. 
Laurent Ministry announced that Canada would proceed with this ambitious 
project on her own account. It has already filed with the International Joint 
Commission, which has jurisdiction over the boundary waters, an application 
for a permit for the extensive power development which is part of the scheme. 
The proceedings of the Senate, which with only eight Progressive-Conserva- 
tive members is now a hopelessly lopsided body, attracted little interest, but 
certain prominent Liberal Senators showed a spirit of independence in 
criticizing the legislation of the Government and insisting upon amend- 
ments. 


Redistribution 


HE session’s programme of legislation was comparatively modest, but 

it included some important measures. One of them was a Bill for the re- 
distribution of seats in the Federal House of Commons, which according to 
a constitutional provision must be readjusted after each decennial census in 
conformity with shifts of population recorded by it. When the figures of the 
census threatened to deprive Saskatchewan of five seats and Manitoba of 
two, an outcry of protest from these provinces, fortified by the argument 
that the principle of representation by population had been jettisoned for the 
benefit of other provinces, impelled the St. Laurent Ministry to make a 
conciliatory move. It secured the authority of Parliament for an amendment 
of the Constitution, which increased the membership of the House of 
Commons from 262 to 265 and prescribed that no redistribution should ever 
deprive any province of more than 15 per cent of its existing seats. This 
amendment also made political history, for the Canadian Parliament in 
passing it used for the first time its authority, established in 1949, to amend 
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the British North America Act without the endorsement of the British 
Parliament. 

The traditional practice of turning over the Redistribution Bill to the 
mercies of a special committee of the Commons encountered vigorous 
criticism. When it was introduced Mr. C. G. Power, formerly Minister for 
Air and now the Dean of the House of Commons, made from the Liberal 
benches a powerful plea for entrusting the business of redistribution to an in- 
dependent commission. Speaking from long and painful experience of bitter 
partisan quarrels over Redistribution Bills since 1917, he submitted abundant 
historical evidence to prove that whenever a Canadian party had made unfair 
use of its temporary majority to enforce its own desires in the readjustment 
of seats it had been disappointed at the next general election in the results of 
its machinations. And at a later stage in the discussion of the Bill the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives and the C.C.C. combined without success to press for 
the postponement of the passage of the Bill until an independent commission 
had made the necessary reallocation of seats. At all stages of the Bill’s progress 
there was more than the usual measure of acrimonious controversy, and both 
the senior parties in opposition were vehement in their charges that the 
Liberals were shamelessly “gerrymandering” many constituencies in order 
to make their own seats safer or to ensure the defeat of prominent opponents. 
But the Liberals, who were supported by the Social Crediters on this issue, 
repudiated these charges and insisted that their plan was fair to all parties. 
The Bill as finally passed keeps down the loss of Saskatchewan to 3 seats and 
deprives Manitoba of 2 and Nova Scotia of 1; it gives 4 additional seats to 
British Columbia, 2 each to Ontario and Quebec and 1 to the North-west 
Territories. Its general effect is to increase the influence of the urban com- 
munities in the House of Commons and to diminish the political weight of 
the prairie provinces, the most radical section of the country. 


Government Losses in By-elections 


URING the summer a series of tests of political sentiment in different 

sections of the country revealed an ominous erosion of the popularity 
of the Liberal party. The first sign came in May in a miniature general 
election held to fill six vacancies in the Federal House of Commons. The 
Progressive-Conservatives easily held the only seat, Carleton-Victoria in New 
Brunswick, which they had to defend, and surpassed their wildest hopes by 
capturing three of the five seats held by Liberals. Their victory in Ontario 
County was not unexpected, but they had not counted upon winning two 
seats, Roberval in Quebec and Gloucester in New Brunswick, in both of 
which French-Canadian voters were in an overwhelming majority. In 
Roberval they profited by the intervention of an Independent Liberal, but 
Gloucester had elected Liberals steadily since the present century began. The 
evidence that a substantial number of French-Canadians had turned against 
the Liberal party was particularly gratifying to Mr. Drew, who has persisted 
against the advice of some of his lieutenants in his courtship of French 
Canada. The Liberal majority in Brome-Mississqoui in Quebec was also 
reduced, and the Progressive-Conservatives derived almost as much satisfac- 
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tion as from their actual gains by their success in cutting down the Liberal 
majority in North Waterloo in Ontario from 10,000 to about 1,500. These 
reverses were clear proof of widespread popular discontent with the policies 
of the St. Laurent Ministry; and since the candidates of the C.C.F. polled a 
creditable vote in only two of the six contests, they indicated that the voters 
now regarded the Progressive-Conservatives as the only party capable of 
providing an efficient alternative administration. Following as they did upon 
the loss of two seats in Manitoba and one in Hamilton, Ontario, by the 
Liberals in the summer of 1951, they suggested that, unless the present 
political temper of the public changes before a general election, the long 
ascendancy of the Liberal party at Ottawa may be drawing to its close. 


Provincial General Elections 


HREE provincial general elections have also produced very unsatis- 

factory results for the Liberal party, and it is no consolation to them 
that the Progressive-Conservatives fared even worse in these contests. The 
Liberals had been hoping to regain control of their old western stronghold of 
Saskatchewan, but in an election held on June 11 the C.C.F., through gains 
from the Liberals and Independents, which increased its quota of seats in the 
legislature of 53 members from 34 to 42, received a decisive fresh mandate. 
A large factor in its victory was the personal popularity of its leader, Premier 
T. C. Douglas, a native of Falkirk in Scotland and a former clergyman, and 
the general confidence in his ability and integrity. But the result also proved 
that the state hospitalization scheme and other socialistic measures of the 
Douglas Ministry, such as a state system of insurance for motorists, had 
found favour with the voters of Saskatchewan; and the traditional radicalism 
of the prairie farmers asserted itself in defence of a Ministry which had been 
consistently abused by the capitalist interests of eastern Canada and their 
organs. The Liberals, to whom the set-back was a great disappointment, 
suffered from the growing unpopularity of the St. Laurent Ministry and its 
inept handling of the epidemic of foot and mouth disease in the province, 
which has proved so costly for Canada’s farmers. Neither the Progressive- 
Conservatives, who ran eight candidates, nor the Social Crediters, who had 
24, cut any serious figure in the election. But it remains a curious paradox 
that Socialism has made its most successful appeal in the province of Canada 
in which farmers, imbued with the pioneers’ traditions of rugged individual- 
ism, form the great majority of the population. 

Then a provincial election held in British Columbia on the following day, 
June 12, confounded all the political prophets. It became inevitable after the 
Progressive-Conservative members of a Coalition Ministry which had been 
governing the province quarrelled with their Liberal colleagues and with- 
drew their party’s support of it, so that the two old parties entered the fight 
in a spirit of deep mutual animosity; but before the legislature was dissolved, 
they had had the foresight to combine for the purpose of inaugurating the 
system of the alternative vote, in the hope that it would provide some in- 
surance against the control of the next legislature by the C.C.F., which has 
accumulated very strong support in the province. The election, however, was 
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complicated by the unexpected intervention of a large number of Social 
Credit candidates. Before the campaign began the devotees of this faith in 
the province were unorganized and without a recognized leader; and they 
imported from Alberta as their bellwether an ex-clergyman, Mr. E. G. 
Hansell, M.P., who has made some mark at Ottawa as a member of the Social 
Credit group. Under the new system of voting the complete tabulation of 
the votes cast occupied about a month, and its completion disclosed the 
astonishing result that the newborn Social Credit party had actually secured 
the largest number of seats—19; it had beaten by a neck the C.C.F., who had 
won 18 seats, but the Liberals had to be content with 6 and the Progressive- 
Conservatives with 4, while a lone Laborite, who has a feud with the C.C.F., 
was elected. Premier Johnson lost no time in announcing the resignation of 
his Cabinet and Mr. W. A. J. Bennett, who after the election was chosen 
leader of the Social Credit party, was, as the head of the largest group in the 
legislature, invited to form a Government. Mr. Bennett was elected to the 
last legislature as a Progressive-Conservative, but in its later sessions sat as an 
Independent. He and another deserter from the Progressive-Conservatives, 
Mrs. Tillie Rolston, are the only two members of the new party with any 
legislative experience. Consequently the Ministry now governing British 
Columbia is composed mainly of political novices. At the start of its career 
its competence will be severely tested, for at the moment the whole economy 
of the province is languishing as the result of an epidemic of strikes, which 
have paralysed the forestry and fishing industries, the two chief buttresses of 
local prosperity. 

Naturally the leaders of the two historic parties of Canada are greatly 
perturbed by this astonishing bowleversement in British Columbia, For one 
thing an analysis of the voting shows a tremendous swing to the Left, because 
most of the supporters of the Social Credit party and the C.C.F. gave their 
second votes to each other’s candidates. But the real portent of the election 
is that, whereas the C.C.F. advocated a definite programme of Socialism on 
the British model, the Social Crediters achieved their greater success without 
committing themselves to any specific reforms. Mr. Hansell, who has con- 
siderable gifts as a political evangelist, and his associates harped incessantly 
upon the need for new standards of morality in government and undertook 
to introduce them, if given a chance. They exhorted the voters to cast their 
ballots for the band of ““God-fearing men” who were the party’s candidates; 
and the thesis behind this exhortation was that somehow or other these 
“God-fearing men”, if placed in power, would provide an administration 
which, acting upon moral principles of a loftiness hitherto unknown in 
Canadian politics—except perhaps in Alberta—would deal wisely and justly 
with all classes of the community. As a result they were able to avoid arousing 
the antagonism of any class or vested interest and to rally to their banner 
a multitude of disgruntled Liberals and Progressive-Conservatives, who are 
completely unconcerned with the simon-pure doctrine of Social Credit as 
formulated by its British originator, Major Douglas, but have become acutely 
dissatisfied with their former leaders and want changes and reforms without 
any flavour of Socialism. But the large volume of support given to this party 
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of political hot-gospellers, who merely profess ideals but propose no definite 
programme for translating them into practice, seems to supply evidence, very 
disconcerting to the old parties, that a large number of voters in British 
Columbia have lost faith in the normal processes of politics. Anyhow the 
“God-fearing men” who compose the Bennett Ministry, although they are 
6 seats short of a majority in a legislature whose membership is 48, will be 
given a reasonable opportunity to make good their professions of selfless 
devotion to the public good, because, since they can be relied upon to follow 
paths of financial orthodoxy, they can count upon the support of the two 
old parties against the C.C.F. until such time as they think that another 
election might revive their now sadly battered fortunes. 

From a third provincial election held in Quebec on July 16 the Liberal 
party secured some comfort, but in smaller measure than they had hoped. 
The election was fought on the record of the Union Nationale Ministry of 
Premier Duplessis, which had carried all but 10 of the 92 seats in the provin- 
cial legislature in 1948. It procured a fresh mandate with a decisive majority 
by holding 68 seats, but the Liberals, although their new leader Mr. George 
Lapalme was himself defeated, increased their representation from 8 to 
23. Moreover, the result is not a true reflection of public opinion, for in 
Quebec the dice are heavily loaded against the voters in the cities and towns, 
where the chief Liberal strength lies. Actually the Liberals, while they carried 
only one-quarter of the seats, polled nearly 46-5 per cent of the popular vote, 
which represented a gain of 10 per cent over their percentage in 1948—26-5;— 
and the Union Nationale, winning the small rural divisions, took three- 
quarters of the seats with little more than 50 per cent popular vote. A great 
factor in favour of Mr. Duplessis was the high level of prosperity prevailing 
in the province and the promise of its increase through a variety of new 
enterprises which he is encouraging for the profitable utilization of local 
resources; under stch conditions the Liberals found it hard to drive home 
their charge of maladministration and corruption. 

The voters in Alberta have remained faithful to Social Credit, and the 
political experts forecast that the Liberal Ministry in New Brunswick will 
survive the provincial election on September 22. If this prediction proves 
correct, the Liberals will be left in control of the four Maritime Provinces 
and Manitoba; but between them they contain not much more than one- 
seventh of the total population of Canada, and their opponents will control 
the five most populous provinces, which hold the rest of the population. 


Canada, 
August 1952. 





AUSTRALIA 


CRISIS OF OVERSEA TRADE 


HE events of the last six months, including the conference of the 

Commonwealth Finance Ministers in London, the introduction of import 
licensing for sterling as well as dollar goods and the mission of the Prime 
Minister to Washington and London, combined with the basic issues of 
defence policy that were discussed in the last article,* have all focused attention 
on the question of the future of Australian economic and political relations 
with Britain on the one hand and the United States on the other. 

Australia’s oversea trade is characterized by three important features. The 
first is the predominance of wool among Australian exports. Normally 
wool accounts for 40 per cent of their value and our export receipts are, there- 
fore, very susceptible to fluctuations in its world price, which is fixed by free 
auctions, untrammelled by government controls, international agreements or 
other price-support schemes. The second is the fact that the United Kingdom 
takes over one-third of our exports and supplies about one-half of our im- 
ports. A substantial proportion of the remainder of our trade is transacted 
with other sterling-area countries. The United States and Canada normally 
take not much more than 10 per cent of our exports and supply a similarly 
small proportion of our imports. While this pattern has been partly condi- 
tioned by the British long-term food contracts, imperial preference, the in- 
convertibility of sterling, and dollar licensing, it has an underlying natural 
and historical basis. Thirdly, in spite of growing industrialization, a relatively 
large proportion, normally over one-fifth, of the value of Australia’s total 
national production arises in the form of export receipts and a similarly large 
proportion of national expenditure is absorbed by imports. Consequently the 
Australian economy as a whole is very susceptible to fluctuations in export 
receipts and import costs. Australians were acutely conscious of this fact 
during the ’thirties, but in the war and post-war period it was in some danger 
of being forgotten. It is only recently that it has again thrust itself upon the 
national consciousness. 

In 1950-51 Australia enjoyed an excessively large export surplus due 
principally to the extraordinarily high price of wool, which averaged 144d. 
per lb. in that season, as compared with 63d. per lb. in 1949-50 and only 
13°34. (later raised to 15-24.) per Ib. under the war-time appraisal scheme. 
The principal cause of this great increase seems to have been the impact on 
a free market of American stockpiling and the general scramble for supplies 
after the outbreak of the Korean War. The result was that Australian 
export receipts rose by nearly £400 million from £595 million in 1949-50 to 
£979 million in 1950-51. On the other hand, the volume of imports rose by 
little more than £200 million, from £538 million to £743 million, but freight 
charges and insurance on imports rose by another £40 million. The lag in 


* See “The Dilemma of Defence”, in THz Rounp Taste, No. 167, June 1952, p. 274. 
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imports and the increase in their landed cost were both partly due to the 
shortage of shipping created by the Korean War. 

Wool prices reached their peak in March 1951 and by the end of the auction 
season in June they had fallen to about half their peak figure. This fall in 
prices, combined with the seasonal decline in shipments, resulted in an 
adverse trade balance in July, but this caused no great alarm because such 
a situation is normal in the third quarter of the year. On this occasion the 
adverse balance was larger than usual, but that seemed a natural reaction after 
the excessively large favourable balance of the previous season. Since imports 
had not risen so rapidly as exports, it was not to be expected that they would 
fall so rapidly. Nor did it seem desirable that they should. By increasing the 
supply of goods on the Australian market, higher imports might exert an 
anti-inflationary effect on the Australian economy by providing an outlet for 
the increased purchasing power of the wool growers. An import surplus 
indeed represented the “‘real”” payment by the outside world for the previous 
season’s wool clip. 

When the new wool-selling season opened in August no recovery in 
auction prices was evident, and the average for the season has been about 80d. 
per lb. Imports increased in September and October and the adverse trade 
balance was running at a high figure, but by December it was hoped that the 
situation would right itself without government action to restrict imports. 
Imports were declining and the adverse balance was reduced. At the time of 
the Finance Ministers’ Conference in January it was, no doubt, expected that 
this improvement would continue. 

This goes a long way towards explaining the attitude of the Australian 
delegation at the conference. On the assumption that Australia’s balance of 
trade with the sterling area would take care of itself, Australia’s main interest 
was the convertibility of sterling into dollars. Australia’s balance of trade with 
the United States is normally adverse, so that Australia has to rely on the 
sterling area’s dollar pool to finance part of its imports from that country. 
The prospect of further restrictions on the use of dollars, while acceptable as 
a short-term expedient, was unpalatable from the long-term point of view, 
partly because Australia’s dollar imports had already been limited to the point 
where further restrictions were extremely difficult, and partly because the 
proceeds of the wool boom had just enabled Australia to reverse her normal 
rdle of drawing upon the sterling-area dollar pool. In 1950-51 probably 
about $100 million was paid into the pool, a contribution which, rightly or 
wrongly, was felt to justify some relaxation rather than further restrictions 
upon dollar drawings: Finally, apart altogether from Australia’s own interests, 
it was felt that the recurring dollar crises, with the consequent restrictions on 
imports, were against the long-term interests of all members of the sterling 
area, including the United Kingdom. 


The Import Cuts 


HE comfortable view that Australia’s current adverse balance with the 

non-dollar countries would automatically right itself was rudely shattered 

in the weeks that intervened between the close of the Finance Ministers’ 
cc 
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Conference and the return of the Treasurer to Australia at the end of February. 
Instead of continuing to decline, imports were found to have reached a record 
value in January and there was every reason to expect that they would con- 
tinue at a high level, at least for several months. It became apparent that, for 
the year as a whole, imports would exceed £1,000 million, an increase of 
about £300 million on 1950-51. If we suppose that half this increase repre- 
sented a rise in import prices, we are still left with an increase of some 20 per 
cent in the real volume of imports. 

This increase was, first, the result of an improvement in shipping facilities 
and in the delivery dates of oversea manufacturers, itself apparently a conse- 
quence of the disinflationary policies being adopted in Britain and other 
countries. Accustomed to the rationing of their orders by oversea firms and 
to long delivery lags, some Australian importers had got into the habit of 
placing orders in excess of their real requirements, and they now found to 
their embarrassment that goods were beginning to arrive in larger quantities 
and earlier than they had expected. Secondly, some importers may have mis- 
judged the market, basing their expectations upon the high incomes received 
by primary producers in the previous season. Thirdly, some importers may 
have increased their orders in anticipation of the interruption of supplies by 
another war, or even by import restrictions, the possibility of which had been 
canvassed in the press for months. 

Whatever the cause, it was clear by the end of February that a substantially 
increased flow of imports was coming into the country at a time when, be- 
cause of lower wool prices and the effects of drought in N.S.W. and Queens- 
land, the value of exports had fallen seriously. In the absence of a recovery in 
wool prices, of which there was then no sign, the value of exports seemed 
unlikely to reach £700 million for the year as a whole. This would be at least 
10 per cent higher than the figure for 1949-50, and from that point of view 
it was perhaps not unsatisfactory, but it was quite inadequate by comparison 
not only with the record exports of the intervening year, 1950-51, but also 
with the current increase in imports. ‘Exports were, in fact, falling short of 
imports to the extent of nearly £400 million per annum, exclusive of a further 
rise in the freight and insurance charges on imported goods. 

This gap in the trade balance was imposing a great drain on Australia’s 
international currency reserves, which had fallen from £843 million at the 
end of June 1951 to £544 million at the end of December. The Common- 
wealth Bank’s holdings of oversea assets were continuing to fall at an average 
rate of about £400 million per month in the early part of the year. If they had 
been allowed to continue falling at this rate they would have lasted barely 
twelve months before they were completely exhausted, but it is generally 
held, on the basis of past experience, that the reserves cannot be allowed to 
fall below a level sufficient to cover three or four months’ imports. This 
situation was already in sight. 

The first hint of what was to come was given by the Prime Minister at the 
end of February when he told critics of government inaction that “we have 
not been idle”. On Friday, March 7, the Commonwealth Bank imposed a 
stop on credits for importers. On March 8 it was announced that import 
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licensing would now be extended to all imports. The licensing system was 
originally introduced at the outbreak of the war, but after 1945 it had been 
gradually relaxed until it had become practically confined to dollar imports. 
Indeed it is somewhat ironical to recall that one of the arguments against appre- 
ciation in 1948 had been that it might entail a reintroduction of import licensing 
on sterling goods. We seem to have now got the worst of both worlds. 

For licensing purposes imports were divided into three categories. Category 
A included some raw materials such as cotton and rayon yarns, and a wide 
range of commodities, including books, the import of which was to be 
restricted by issuing licences to the extent of only 60 per cent of the value 
imported in the base year 1950-51. Category B included many luxury goods, 
tobacco and cigarettes, liquor, unassembled motor vehicles, and also some 
goods that were competing with depressed local industries such as textiles. 
The importation of all these goods was to be restricted by issuing licences to 
the extent of only 20 per cent of the value imported in the base year. Finally, 
there was a category of commodities that did not lend themselves to restric- 
tion by quota and which were to be dealt with on an administrative basis. 
This category included such important items as petrol, rubber, tea, newsprint 
and a wide range of capital goods. 

The severity of these restrictions is even greater than appears at first sight. 
In the first place, the fact that the quotas are based on the value as distinct 
from the volume imported in the base year imposes an additional restriction 
of something like 20 per cent, for import prices have, on the average, risen 
by that amount since 1950-51. There are already signs, however, that import 
prices may decline, in which case this situation will be reversed. Secondly, 
goods in transit or on firm order on March 8 were to be included in the quotas 
to be allotted to importers. This decision is one which has caused some hard- 
ship and much criticism in Britain. Thirdly, the administrative delays involved 
in the issue of licences are themselves proving a serious obstacle to importers. 
Finally, the restrictions on sterling imports have been supplemented by the recall 
for re-examination of outstanding dollar-import licences. This is the second oc- 
casion in the last few years on which this invidious procedure has been adopted. 

The net effect of the import restrictions in a full year seems likely to be a 
reduction of imports to something like half their value during the current 
year 1951-52. This will have a serious effect on living standards and economic 
conditions generally when the resulting shortages make themselves felt. The 
outcome may well be higher prices and a renewal of inflationary pressure. 
For the time being, however, the country is cushioned against the shock of 
the import cuts by the large stocks of imported goods which are still held by 
traders, whose financial position has, in turn, been protected against the 
danger that further imports may arrive at substantially reduced prices. 


The Import of Capital 


| pruarisdly the most unfortunate aspect of the restrictions on imports is 
that they should have been necessary just at the time when increased im- 
ports were being required by the public-works projects associated with the 
development and defence programmes. 
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This raises the question of whether our difficulties might not be at least 
partly solved by borrowing abroad. In that way it might be possible to 
dispense with import restrictions, at any rate on goods necessary for develop- 
ment. Australia must be the only country in the world, except Russia, that 
has attempted to finance such a relatively large development programme 
almost entirely from her own resources. It seems to have been an article of 
faith with Australian governments since the end of the war, and indeed 
since the great depression, to avoid public borrowing abroad at all costs, 
except for conversion. The dollar shortage has compelled the Commonwealth 
to raise credits from the International Monetary Fund and to borrow from 
the International Bank, but over £70 million of public oversea debt has been 
paid off since the end of the war. 

In spite of official policy, there has been a remarkable inflow of private 
capital into Australia since the end of the war, principally from the United 
Kingdom. In the four years from June 1947 to June 1951 the total capital 
inflow was over £600 million. Much of this inflow was no doubt occasioned 
by speculation about the future of the Australian pound, and it is significant 
that nearly half occurred in the year 1949-50, when appreciation seemed 
a distinct possibility; but although the inflow of capital later slackened, it 
was not reversed. Perhaps even more remarkable than the size of the private 
capital inflow itself is the fact that until June 1951 it was not used to finance 
additional imports, no doubt because of the shortage of oversea supplies. 
Hence the Australian banking system’s short-term funds in London rose to 
the full extent of the capital inflow, i.e. by about £600 million. In terms of 
goods, therefore, the net inflow of capital has all occurred during the past 
year, since the import surplus has been financed by depleting the previously 
accumulated oversea reserves. 

In the present situation the private capital inflow, although still continu- 
ing, has been much reduced. It has been suggested that Britain might be pre- 
pared to extend a credit to cushion the effect of the cuts on some of her hardest 
hit export industries. Such a credit, however, would in effect be a means of 
maintaining consumption standards in Australia at the sacrifice of an improve- 
ment in British standards, which hardly seems an appropriate or acceptable 
solution to either party. Another possibility that has been canvassed is a 
Swiss loan. This was explored by the Treasurer after his visit to London last 
January; but the amounts available seem to have been too low, and the terms 
too high, for any agreement to be reached. The only remaining channel for 
public borrowing is through the International Bank. Australia was recently 
visited by a mission from the Bank, led by the President, which investigated 
the use made of the loan of $100 million which Australia was granted in 
August 1950. Negotiations for a further loan were conducted by the Prime 
Minister on his recent visit to Washington, and on his return it was announced 
that the Bank would make $50 million available this year and further sums in 
subsequent years at a rate of interest of 4} per cent per annum, the money to be 
earmarked for high-priority coal, power and agricultural projects. While this 
loan will make possible the purchase of additional valuable equipment from 
the United States, it will be observed that the interest rate is comparatively 
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high and that the sums available are very small in relation to Australia’s 
total trade deficit. 


The Loan Market 


Since the possibilities of oversea borrowing are so limited, Australia can 
continue her development and defence programmes only by transferring 
to these projects money, labour and materials that could otherwise be applied 
to the production of consumer goods. 

The past year has, however, seen a catastrophic decline in public loan sub- 
scriptions. The Fifteenth Security Loan for £75 million which was opened 
on March 18 was undersubscribed by £14 million in spite of an exceptional 
publicity campaign. Over the whole financial year, only £64 million of new 
money has been subscribed to Commonwealth loans as compared with £127 
million in the previous year. So far from expecting such a decline, the 
Treasurer framed his budget last September on the assumption that loan 
subscriptions would increase to £155 million, and that the gap between this 
sum and the £225 million required for State public works could be met out 
of the budget surplus. In the event, however, the gap has been so wide that 
the budget surplus has been inadequate for the purpose and it has been 
necessary to reissue £45 million of Treasury Bills. 

The collapse of the loan market may be ascribed to a variety of factors; in- 
cluding the fall in wool incomes, the tying up of entrepreneurs’ funds in sur- 
plus stocks following the import boom, and a general desire for liquidity in 
the face of the uncertain business outlook. There has been much speculation 
on whether loan receipts in the coming year could be increased by raising 
the bond rate above the present level of 3} per cent, but for the time being 
it appears to have been decided to leave the rate unchanged. Last year’s in- 
crease of the rate on new issues from 34 per cent appears to have merely 
unsettled the market, and the market rate on Commonwealth bonds is now 
about 44 per cent. To raise the rate on new issues to this level might so impair 
the confidence of investors in government bonds that subscriptions would 
fall still further. In any case, the States are anxious to avoid increasing their 
interest burden. Moreover, way rise in the bond rate would probably 
entail corresponding increases in overdraft and mortgage rates which would 
still further embarrass business in general, and the building industry in 
particular. 

The financial outlook for the coming year is made still more difficult by the 
virtual impossibility of increasing taxation, and thereby financing the develop- 
ment and defence programmes out of an increased budget surplus. Indeed an 
influential section of the Federal Cabinet is reported to be pressing for sub- 
stantial taxation concessions as a means of stimulating greater productivity 
and retrieving the Government’s popularity with the electors. This will 
mean that recourse will almost certainly have to be had to some measure of 
central bank credit to finance even a restricted works programme during the 
coming year. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT BILL 


HE fifth session of the Union’s tenth Parliament ended on June 25, its 
1o1st sitting day, in an atmosphere of strain and frustration after a final 
weary week of late sittings and the frequent application of the guillotine. 

As in the 1951 session, a single piece of legislation overshadowed the 
rest of the Government’s long and often contentious programme. Last year 
the measure that dominated the parliamentary scene was the Separate 
Representation of Voters Bill, to remove the Cape Coloured electors from 
the common voters’ roll. The process leading up to the invalidation of this 
measure by the Court of Appeal, on the ground that it offended against the 
“entrenched clauses” of the South Africa Act, were narrated in our last 
chronicle,* which ended with a summary of the High Court of Parliament 
Bill, introduced by Dr. Dénges, the Minister of the Interior, in April. 

In brief, the High Court of Parliament Bill declared any “instrument 
purporting to be an Act” to be an “Act of the Union Parliament”, whether 
passed by a simple or a two-thirds majority. Where the Appellate Division 
has declared such an Act invalid, the Bill provides for a review of the 
judgment by the High Court of Parliament. Every member of the House 
of Assembly and of the Senate, sitting jointly, is a member of the High 
Court of Parliament, and the latter shall come to a decision by a majority 
verdict. 

The first step in the procedure laid down is a hearing by a “Judicial Com- 
mittee” of ten members of the Court, nominated by the President of the 
Court who, in turn, is appointed by the Governor General. The Committee 
has to consider the judgment and any representations made by the parties to 
the suit; and, by majority verdict, it must recommend to the High Court the 
confirmation or variation or setting aside of the Appellate Division’s judg- 
ment. It may also make orders as to costs. When it has received the recom- 
mendation of the Judicial Committee, the High Court makes an order which 
is final and binding and can be executed as a judgment of the Supreme Court. 
Finally, the High Court and its powers and functions are given retrospective 
effect to December 11, 1931, the date of the passing of the Statute of West- 
minster. 

The publication of the provisions of the Bill aroused a storm of protest 
both in Parliament and among the public outside. Even the influential 
pro-Government newspaper Die Burger, at one time under the editorship of 
Dr. Geyer, the present Union High Commissioner in London, expressed 
the view that, although the Bill was necessary, the High Court of Parliament 
should disappear as soon as possible after it had done its work. It soon 
became apparent that the Government were determined to force this measure 
through both Houses, as had been done with the Separate Representation of 


* See “Harris v. Dénges”, in THE Rounp TasieE, No. 167, June 1952, p. 244. 
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Voters Bill the previous year, with the utmost expedition and regardless of 
widespread protests. 

After a ten-hour debate on the motion for leave to introduce the Bill, and 
despite vigorous objections, the Opposition were given only three and a half 
days to study its terms before the next stage was taken. A Second Reading 
was obtained with a majority of fourteen, after thirty hours of continuous 
discussion which enabled the debate to take its place in the records as the 
second longest endurance test in the history of the Union Parliament. 

The Opposition sat silent through the Committee stage, after Mr. Strauss 
had made it clear that the United party were not prepared to associate them- 
selves in any way with what they regarded as unconstitutional and politically 
immoral legislation. On May 135 the final stage was reached in the House of 
Assembly, when the Government suddenly applied the closure in the middle 
of the Third Reading debate. 

Throughout these encounters the Government’s reply to complaints of 
rush tactics was that they were fully justified in acting firmly in view of the 
Opposition’s declared intention to put obstacles in the way of the Bill’s 
passage. And this attitude was maintained throughout the remaining legisla- 
tive processes. Morning sittings were immediately introduced in the Upper 
House in order to expedite the passage of the Bill through the Senate. 

In the result, the High Court of Parliament Bill passed through both 
Houses of Parliament and received the assent of the Governor General 
some six weeks after its first publication. It was then formally promulgated as 
Act No. 35 of 1952, and no time was lost in arranging for the convening of a 
meeting of the Judicial Committee at Pretoria on July 21 and a sitting of the 
High Court on August 11. 


Constitutional and Legal Issues 
HE discussions on the High Court of Parliament Bill fluctuated between 
acrimonious exchanges between Government and Opposition speakers, 
and tense, closely reasoned debating on fundamental principles and constitu- 
tional proprieties. They revealed an apparently unbridgeable gulf between 
two irreconcilable standpoints. 

In the view of the United party, the establishment of this “Court” was a 
blatant and shameless stratagem to evade the constitutional entrenchments 
which the Government obviously found inconvenient. Spokesmen of the 
party bluntly stated that, having been foiled by the true Courts in their 
attempt last year to by-pass the Constitution for their own political ends, the 
Government were now embarked on the reckless course of once again trying 
to smash the Constitution by first smashing the Courts. Convinced that the 
Bill was an attempted evasion of the Appeal Court’s judgment, Mr. Strauss 
at the outset raised the point of order whether it was competent for Parlia- 
ment, sitting bicamerally, to pass the measure. Mr. Speaker, however, ruled 
that the entrenched sections were not involved and that, this being so, 
Parliament could, in terms of the South Africa Act, establish by simple 
majority a Court of law having jurisdiction over the existing Appellate 
Division. 
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The issue of legality will once again have to be determined by the Supreme 
Court. Now that the Bill has been promulgated as an Act, an application has 
been filed asking that it should also be declared to be invalid and null and void, 
as was done in the case of the Coloured Voters Act which it is designed to 
revive. 

But opposition to the Bill in Parliament was founded only incidentally on 
its alleged illegality. For to the United party the grave constitutional crisis it 
represents involves a simple but fundamental twofold issue. It is whether the 
South African Constitution is to remain inviolate; and whether the free, im- 
partial judiciary shall continue to be independent or be curbed by a Govern- 
ment which has received no mandate from the people to muzzle the Courts. 


Vox Populi 


R. MALAN’S reply to these contentions is that the Appeal Court’s 

decision has placed the legislative sovereignty of the Union Parliament 
in doubt, and has led to uncertainty which must be ended. He has pro- 
pounded the doctrine of the supremacy of the Vo/kswi/—the will of the 
people—and has declared that the will of the people must be sovereign. 
According to his reasoning it is accordingly appropriate that, through its 
elected representatives in Parliament, the people shall have the final say on 
the validity of changes in the law—a conclusion of fact which appears to 
ignore that the Union has a written Constitution which separates the three 
functions of government: the executive, the legislature and the judiciary. 
The Government, it was pointed out by Mr. Trollip, a former Deputy- 
Speaker, has confused these functions by giving Parliament, whose sole 
function it is to make laws, the right under the guise of a judicial court to 
interpret them as well. In any event, it is to be observed that the “people” 
represented by the Government comprised a minority of the electorate at the 
last election. 

Much was heard from the Nationalist ranks of the omnipotence of the 
Volkswil. And it seems clear that this word is to provide a new slogan for 
Government spokesmen which they hope to use among the electors as suc- 
cessfully as the magic word Apartheid. It certainly epitomizes a new trend 
among politicians and voters in South Africa. And this, perhaps, is the main 
distinguishing feature of a long and frustrating parliamentary session. 
Political historians of the future may well conclude that the results of a single 
day’s sitting—March 20, the day of the Appeal Court’s ruling on the Voters 
Act—trevealed fundamental political cleavages which set the pattern of 
division in the country for a generation or more. 

For, the moment the Prime Minister announced the Government’s refusal 
to accept the Court’s decision, he committed the Nationalist party to all the 
inevitable consequences of such a challenge. A step was then taken which 
Dr. Malan now appears incapable of retracing, and he may well find himself 
forced in the future along a course hitherto not contemplated by him. There 
has been much speculation about the views of individual members of the 
Cabinet on this fateful announcement. Dr. Malan appeared both nervous and ° 
defiant when he made it. But there is little doubt that it represents the policy 
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and attitude of the extremist section in the Government, led by the intransi- 
gent Mr. Strydom, whose undisguised aim is a republic divorced from the 
British Commonwealth. From that dramatic moment in March until the end 
of the session it was possible to discern a gradual but persistent shift in 
emphasis in Nationalist leadership from the Malan-Havenga wing to the 
Strydom group. 

The merger between the Nationalist party and the followers of Mr. 
Havenga which took place towards the end of 1951 has obviously not served 
to temper the powerful influence of the Broederbond, a secret association 
representing a section of Afrikaners which is stated to be pledged to the ulti- 
mate ideal of a republic dominated by themselves. Ten members of the 
Cabinet of fourteen, and a large proportion of the Nationalist rank and file in 
Parliament, are believed to be members of the Broederbond. Many of these 
members would seem to be pressing for swifter action to implement the 
Apartheid proposals and to pave the way for the republic. 

Apparently realizing this tendency, Dr. Malan has had to tread cautiously. 
His influence among his own people is still commanding. And though the 
somewhat totalitarian title of Vo/As/eier—The People’s Leader—is no longer 
applied to him, he is still regarded with the deep respect and veneration 
accorded to an Old Testament patriarch. He must be careful, therefore, not 
to appear to his political admirers as the prophet who has changed his mind. 
On the other hand, while still an avowed republican, Dr. Malan has mellowed 
with responsibility and has become a realist. He recognizes the mortal perils 
of isolation in a dangerous world, and would rather remain in the comforting 
folds of the Commonwealth. So he has been trying to steer a middle course. 


But once he compromised himself on the issue of Parliament and the Courts, 
he has found it extremely difficult to resist the impatient demands of those 
whose political ambitions regard the end as justifying the means. Only on this 
assumption can his acquiescence be explained in allowiag three highly con- 
tentious new Apartheid Bills to be forced through all their stages by a drastic 
and unprecedented curtailment of debate in the last two days of the session— 
circumstances which made proper discussion impracticable. 


The Choice for Dr. Malan 


R. MALAN has also remained inarticulate in the face of repeated 

questions whether he would abide by the decision of the Supreme Court 
on the validity of the High Court of Parliament Act. His silence may prove 
significant. For if the Appellate Division declares the Act null and void, the 
Prime Minister will have to make his choice between the High Court of 
Parliament and the Supreme Court. The High Court, which sits in August, 
is being boycotted by the United party, and its decision will be virtually that 
of the Nationalist Caucus. Mr. Strauss clarified the position of the United 
party in advance. The Act creating the High Court of Parliament is being 
challenged in the Supreme Court. If this challenge is successful there will be 
no High Court of Parliament or Judicial Committee. If, in the meantime, 
however, any judgment is delivered or any order issued by the High Court 
which affects prejudicially the rights of Coloured voters, an application for 
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an interim interdict will be made, restraining the officials concerned from 
proceeding in terms of such judgment or order until the Supreme Court shall 
have given a final decision on the application now pending before it. 

The crucial test for Dr. Malan will come if such an interdict is granted and, 
more particularly, if the Supreme Court rejects the Act. Will he and the 
Government then defy the Courts, and instruct the electoral officials to re- 
move Cape Coloured voters from the common roll? And what will then be 
the position of the Delimitation Commission of three Supreme Court Judges, 
appointed quinquennially to rearrange the geographical boundaries of the 
150 parliamentary constituencies ? 

These are questions which raise vital issues. But the Session now ended 
provided no answer to them. 

It remains for the general election due in 1953 to disclose whether the 
Nationalist policy of “toughness” advocated by the extremists will be 
endorsed by the electorate. 

If the result of the Wakkerstroom by-election is a true reflection of public 
opinion, it appears to be paying handsome dividends; for on the final day of 
the session a Government candidate was returned there with an increased 
majority of 800. Wakkerstroom is a p/atfeland, or country, seat. And the 
evidence points to fairly widespread platteland support of the Government’s 
policy of removing Coloured voters from the common roll. The argument 
is that the Coloured should not hold the balance between the two main 
sections of the White electorate; and that the Government are accordingly 
justified in adopting any means to achieve their purpose. 

Whether this view is accepted by the comparatively large floating vote in 
the marginal town and peri-urban seats has not yet been tested. There are, how- 
ever, grounds for thinking that in the different circumstances prevailing in 
the industrial areas Colour issues are less likely to sway opinion than pressing 
economic problems like the increased cost of living and the shortage of houses. 

As a result of the increasingly rigid attitude of the Nationalists during the 
session the ranks of the Opposition have been firmly closed. As the Govern- 
ment went from one extreme measure and statement in the House to another, 
the previously somewhat loosely knit United party drew together around Mr. 
Strauss, whose leadership increased in strength and direction. Complete unity 
in opposition to the Government’s actions was carried a stage farther by the 
formation of a United Front consisting of the United party, the Labour party 
and the Torch Commando. Each group forming the United Front maintains 
its separate autonomy. Butall three are dedicated to work in common devotion 
for the restoration of a Government pledged to respect the rights and dignity 
of their citizens and to uphold the Constitution of the Union. 


Some Other Measures 


HE session produced another formidable legislative output. Eighty-one 
Bills were introduced in the House of Assembly, of which sixty-seven 
eventually reached the Statute Book, the remaining fourteen being crowded 
out by what the Government regarded as more pressing legislation. Apart 
from the High Court of Parliament Bill, the most contentious measures were 
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the Group Areas Amendment Bill; the Criminal Sentences Amendment Bill 
which provides for compulsory flogging on conviction for certain offences; 
and another series of measures affecting the African population introduced by 
Dr. Verwoerd, Minister of Native Affairs, who is a prominent member of the 
Strydom group in the Cabinet. 

A number of useful measures were put through. Among them were Bills 
dealing with Companies, Magistrates’ Courts, International Sanitary Regula- 
tions, Judges’ Salaries, Atomic Energy and Defence—the latter being the 
result of agreement between the parties in Select Committee. But there is a 
strong feeling among the Opposition that a halt should be called to new 
legislation as far as possible. This would allow an overhaul of the public 
service, to enable it to deal adequately with what is already on the Statute 
Book, and would help to bring up to date the essential services of the country 
such as transport, communications and defence. 

While the United party continues to support the Government on matters 
of major defence strategy they are still not satisfied with the details of the 
Union’s defence preparations, and there was some sharp criticism about 
defence on the Votes of both the Prime Minister and the Minister of Defence. 

The closing weeks of the session witnessed indignant debates over the 
action of the Minister of Justice in expelling Mr. Kahn, one of the three 
Native representatives, from Parliament, and in compelling Mr. Sachs, 
Secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union, to resign his office. Both decisions 
of the Minister were based, in terms of legislation with retrospective force, on 
the fact that Mr. Kahn and Mr. Sachs had once been members of the defunct 
Communist party. It was this circumstance which aroused strong Opposition 
protests. For both persons were convicted by the Minister for conduct prior 
to the passing of the Suppression of Communism Act, and without judicial 
trial. Criticism of the Minister’s action was condemned by government 
supporters on the ground that the Opposition were identifying themselves 
with Communism, and this contention was used, apparently with some effect, 
in the Wakkerstroom by-election. 

The Union Parliament has been prorogued until January 30, 1953. There 
has been some talk of a “snap” election this year, based on the possibility 
that the High Court of Parliament Act is declared invalid. It would seem, 
however, that the probabilities are against an early election. Dr. Malan has 
declared categorically that he will not go-to the country until May next year 
at the earliest, and has asserted that time is on the side of the Government. 


South Africa, 
July 23, 1952. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 


N April 4 the New Zealand Minister of Industries and Commerce, 

Mr. J. T. Watts, laid in Delhi the foundation stone of the All-India 
Medical Institute. This act symbolized to New Zealanders and to Indians 
the first major step in carrying out the agreement made by the New Zealand 
Government a year before to contribute {1 million per year for the first 
three years of the Colombo Plan. For the first year it was decided to allot 
£250,000 each to India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and to hold £250,000 in reserve 
for further allotment. The recipient countries were told that the contribution 
would be in the form of grants with the sole restriction that they should be 
devoted to specific projects agreed upon, which were to be placed high in the 
recipient countries’ scale of priorities. Since New Zealand is basically an 
agricultural country and is especially interested in the fields of health and 
education it is appropriate that the projects agreed upon should fall within 
these fields. The All-India Medical Institute will be attached to a large hospital 
in Delhi, and it will provide training and research facilities for medical men 
from the whole of India. In its programme special importance will be attached 
to social and preventive medicine. 

In Pakistan the grant of £250,000 will be applied to an irrigation project in 
Baluchistan and will be expended mainly on earth-moving equipment. It is 
possible that at a later date experts may be sent from New Zealand to give 
training in the use of this equipment. New Zealand is also co-operating in 
the establishment of a livestock farming unit in the Thal Valley. In Ceylon 
the £250,000 will be used to assist in the establishment of a dry-farming re- 
search station in a part of the central area of Ceylon where rainfall is inter- 
mittent and irrigation possibilities are limited. The Ceylon project involves 
mainly local expenditure, whereas those in India and Pakistan involve ex- 
penditure on imported capital goods. What is, in effect, a grant of foreign 
exchange, without restrictions imposed by New Zealand, will serve to ease 
the exchange problems of the recipient countries. 

The New Zealand Government also decided to make, in addition, a contri- 
bution of a total amount of £400,000 to the Technical Assistance Scheme, to 
be expended over the first three years of the plan. This grant would be largely 
spent within New Zealand in providing training to Asian visitors, or in 
providing experts to serve in Asian countries. This is, of course, over and 
above the New Zealand contribution to the programme of Technical Assist- 
ance under the United Nations, which, so far, has been at the rate of £45,000 
per annum. A competently staffed Technical Assistance Unit has been set up 
within the framework of the External Affairs Department to supervise the 
detailed working of the scheme in New Zealand. 

In 1951 the New Zealand Government approved of 50 fellowships and 
scholarships for extended study in New Zealand, which were to be allotted 
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to various Asian countries, and to be taken up when suitable applicants had 
been found, Only a few have in fact been taken up, and at the present 
time there are only twelve such scholarship-holders in New Zealand: 4 from 
Ceylon, 3 from North Borneo, 3 from Malaya, 1 from Singapore and 1 from 
Sarawak. While the offer of scholarships aroused interest, experience proved 
that the interests of recipient countries were better served by making appoint- 
ments for shorter periods adapted to the needs of the Asiatic investigators, 
some of whom, in the initial stages, have been of relatively senior status. At 
the beginning of July 1952 some 36 students had completed tours in New 
Zealand, while 45 further students were then working in the Dominion. Of 
these 81 students, including the 12 scholarship-holders, 16 came from India, 
19 from Pakistan, 15 from Ceylon, 17 from Malaya, 3 from North Borneo, 
5 from Sarawak, 1 from Singapore, 3 from Thailand under the auspices of the 
World Health Organization and 2 from the Philippines under the auspices of 
the United Nations. The numerous fields of investigation are a cross-section 
of those in which New Zealand can offer interesting opportunities, and cover 
graduate nursing and dental nursing; diseases of women and maternal and 
child care; aspects of animal husbandry; engineering; school organiza- 
tion; housing, social services and public administration; factory and sani- 
tary inspection; factory management; pharmacology; chemical analysis of 
minerals, and statistical organization. The arrival is awaited of 25 further 
students. About 10 experts, mainly nurses, have been made available to 
Asian communities. 

While the contribution of New Zealand may not be large, care has been 
taken to make it effective and also acceptable to Asian countries. It has 
needed patience and ingenuity to make the Technical Assistance Scheme 
effective, and to persuade Asian administrators that New Zealand has some- 
thing to offer to students in a variety of fields and that New Zealand can find 
experts who can help effectively in some of their problems. Indeed the grant 
of £400,000 may not be fully used up until 1956. In considering candidates the 
greatest care is taken to see that there are adequate facilities in New Zealand 
and that the candidate is likely to be adaptable to the conditions here, so 
that a period of successful work is reasonably assured. The result is that 
students appear to have been pleased with their stay in this country, and they 
in turn have made a good impression on the New Zealanders they have met. 

Co-operation in regard to Technical Assistance and in regard to other parts 
of the Colombo Plan would probably be facilitated if the New Zealand 
Government were more fully represented in the countries of South and 
South-East Asia, At present there is only a Trade Commissioner at Bombay. 


Financial Situation 


Y eneee of the uneasy situation in regard to exchange mentioned in 
the last number of THE Rounp TABLE is that the opening five months 
of this year, in a season when exchange funds are usually building up, have 
witnessed a deficit in the balance of payments of £8-7 million. The principles 
adopted by the Government in meeting the emergency were given by the 
Prime Minister as: first, that general import licensing should be avoided at 
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all costs; secondly, that the administration of the scheme should be left to the 
banking system; and, thirdly, that all the government departments should 
be available to advise in establishing priorities and preferences. 

The procedure imposed has been for importers to submit applications for 
their requirements of exchange to the Reserve Bank, upon which has been 
placed the primary responsibility for making allocations. Applications for up 
to 80 per cent of the value of remittances made by an applicant in the year 
1950 are granted automatically. Since the amount of non-governmental 
imports in 1950 was £140 million, this will account for a total of {112 
million. The amount estimated as available in the year 1952 is £172 million, 
so that special applications can be met to a considerable extent. To meet com- 
plaints the Reserve Bank has made it clear that it will meet the needs for 
exchange in respect of orders placed and accepted overseas before April 1 
even though they should exceed the basic allocation of 80 per cent of the 
applicants’ remittances in 1950 without commitment as to when payment will 
be made. The fact that applications for the £60 million reserved for allocation 
already amount to £194 million is an illustration of the fictitious nature of 
claims under controls of this sort. The effect will be beneficial, however, in 
that it will permit the sifting not only of claims for extra allotments but also 
of the use made of the basic allocation. 

What has happened is in general clear enough, but the particular detail is 
not clear. Over-ordering by importers was met by unexpectedly full and 
prompt delivery by oversea sellers. The situation was of course complicated 
by the delays and losses incidental to the waterfront strike of last year, which 
meant heavy losses through delayed sales of wool after prices had fallen and 
through delayed arrivals of seasonable goods. Lower prices for hides and for 
skins have also had an effect on the returns of the freezing companies. The 
result was, of course, that the Trading Banks were required to come to the 
assistance of their customers and Advances and Discounts increased rapidly 
from £154°5 million in December 1951 to £187-3 million in April 1952, while 
Bankers’ Cash fell at one stage to an unusually low proportion of deposits as 
a consequence. In thus supporting their clients the Trading Banks had the 
full concurrence of the Reserve Bank, both wishing to avoid pressure that 
would result in sacrifice sales. 

There is no evidence that the movement in imports was due to marked 
expansion in consumers’ demand. The figures collected and published by the 
Reserve Bank on retail sales, though they are based on limited reports from 
the Wellington area only and are not therefore very representative, indicate 
that except in January sales have been lower for the first four months of this 
year than for the similar period of last year. Equally, retailers’ stocks would 
appear to be about 20 per cent higher than for the same time last year. There 
is no corresponding evidence as to the level of manufacturers’ stocks, but if 
these have also been built up, then, to the extent that they represent wise 
buying, these stocks are a valuable reserve in effect, and the more so the better 
balanced they are. The Reserve Bank, according to a statement made by the 
Governor, expects to meet a balance-of-payments deficit of £20 million for the 
calendar year 1952, and to convert this into a surplus of a similar amount for 
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the twelve months ending June 1953. Unfavourable movements in some 
prices, or unfavourable seasonal conditions, might upset these provisional 
estimates. 


Surplus in the Public Accounts 


[XN April it was announced that the Government did not expect to go to the 
market for a public loan this year, and would be able to procure its require- 
ments, or the major part of them, by loans financed by funds in the hands of 
departments. Consequently it was expected that funds available to the market 
could be drawn upon more freely by other borrowers. With an avowed aim 
of preventing any effect in raising the cost structure the Government declared 
its intention to use its powers of control to hold interest rates at existing levels. 
This aroused fears on the part of many local bodies anxious to float loans, 
and doubtful of securing their requirements at the set maximum rate of 3} 
per cent, seeing that the index of Government security yields had reached a 
level of 3-87 per cent in March. In order to reduce the pressure in the loan 
market the Government decided to apply more fully the powers of control of 
capital issues contained in the Finance Emergency Regulations 1940. Accord- 
ingly “applications for consent” were required to be lodged with the Secretary 
to the Treasury in respect of all issues of over £10,000. A Capital Issues 
Committee has been set up to consider applications and to assess the relative 
priorities of the uses for which moneys might be sought. It is believed that 
the committee has already refused requests for some large issues in company 
expansion and this may ease the market for local bodies, though investors do 
not yet appear to be satisfied that the Government can in fact hold the rate. 

The cause of the Government’s confidence in handling this issue became 
manifest when the Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Mr. S. G. 
Holland, revealed that there were unexpectedly large surpluses in the Public 
Accounts. Expenditure had been kept very close to the estimates in the last 
budget. In the case of revenue items, however, almost all turned out to be 
in excess of estimates, especially so in the case of customs duties, sales tax 
and income tax. In consequence, therefore, there was, instead of a balanced 
budget, a surplus of £12-6 million in the Consolidated Fund and a surplus 
of £3°6 million instead of the estimated {0-6 million in the Social Security 
Fund. It has to be remembered that the estimates included an allocation of 
£6°6 million to the War Emergency Fund. The results are thus all the more 
gratifying. The Prime Minister struck a note of caution in insisting that the 
increase in customs duties, and perhaps some of the increase in sales tax, 
were a result of abnormal importations and should be treated as if they were 
payments in advance and really applied to the 1952-53 Accounts. 


Stabilization Accounts 


F, Gee long pressure by the pastoral industries action has been agreed on 
to make the farm-products stabilization accounts more effective in- 
fluences in increasing farm or factory productivity. With the exception of one 
of the Meat Accounts, which was set up for special purposes in the 1941-42 
season, the Meat and Dairy Stabilization Accounts date from the introduction 
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of the Stabilization Scheme as at December 15, 1942. In effect it was agreed 
between the Government and the farmers’ organizations that receipts from 
price increases above the prices ruling at December 15, 1942, should be 
paid into special accounts. Payments might be made from the accounts in 
respect of cost-reducing subsidies. It was agreed that if the Stabilization 
Scheme were to be terminated the accumulated funds should be used for the 
benefit of the industry concerned. 

The accounts were thus designed to prevent any inflationary movement 
generated by higher payments to farmers which would in turn lead to demands 
for higher wages by the trade unions. In effect this anti-inflationary purpose 
was largely negatived, since the Government borrowed the larger part of the 
funds and used them for ordinary developmental purposes, thus merely 
shifting the inflationary stimulus by increasing wage payments without draw- 
ing off similar amounts from consumers’ disposable incomes through raising 
loans on the market. The Meat Accounts have recently been in the vicinity of 
£36 million and the Dairy Industry Stabilization Account has increased to 
approximately £23 million. As the amounts have increased, and have been 
invested so largely in New Zealand Government securities without any 
specific counterpart sterling funds, the dairy farmers in particular have be- 
come concerned as to ways by which the funds could be used effectively to 
strengthen their position against a fall in prices or undue rises in costs. 
Efficient as is the New Zealand dairying industry, its leaders are aware that 
it can be strengthened by investment in technical improvements and in 
capital expansion. 

Through continued pressure they have at last secured an agreement with 
the Government by which the Dairy Industry Stabilization Fund is not to 
rise appreciably above the present level of £23 million, and any excess of 
receipts over payments of the guaranteed price is to become immediately 
available for the benefit of the industry. For the present year a payment of 3d. 
per pound on all butterfat manufactured into butter or cheese is to be made 
to dairy companies. The aggregate payment will exceed £1 million. Payments 
are to be used to finance approved capital improvements, and are to be 
treated as interest-free loans, being written off on production of evidence that 
the approved work has been completed. In addition loans are to be made 
from the account at an interest rate of 34 per cent for investment in dairy 
factories, especially in factories processing dairy by-products. 


New Zealand, 
August 1952. 
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be enough money to make them come triumphantly true? The savings you 
make today can provide the happy answer; follow the example of hundreds 
of thousands of wise parents — each week, put a little aside for National 
Savings. Those 15/- Certificates you buy to-day will bring you 20/3 in 
10 years’ time, and the increase is free of Income Tax; better still, they may 

well bring the golden chance that 


NATIONAL """“""™ 
SAVINGS Certificates 


EASY TO BUY—TO HOLD—TO CASH 
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bssved by the Notione! Savings Commitee 
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